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For the Companion. 
THE MESSENGER. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 

In old times it had been the intention that 
Hassbergh should be a considerable town. The 
Dutch founders had laid it out on a plateau of 
the mountain, and there were yet standing the 
original decayed farm-houses and broken-down 
mill, with the fences lying half buried in rank, 
flowering weeds and moss about them. 

But the projected turnpike read had never 
been built to the city. There were no means of | 
communication with the outer world save by a | 
sloughy mountain path, over which carts could | 
only pass in the best weather; and no inhabi- 
tants were left in the hamlet but four families, 
whose houses stood close together. 

There was no school, no chureh, no market- 
place, and no doctor. The four families raised 
their own potatoes and cabbages, killed a sheep 
or pig, now and then, and traded it around. 
Old Father Braun mended shoes, was a sort of 
tinker, and butchered for the hamlet. Granny 
Braun had countless ways of curing couzhs and 
fevers by herbs and earth-teas, besides other 
remedies little known to the doctors, such as 
walking the patient seven times around running 
water, burying a bit of his toe-nail, etc., etc. 

Everybody was his own tailor, carpenter and | 
mason; and when any body died his friends and | 
neighbors buried him quietly and reverently out 
of sight. 

So matters might have gone on pleasantly for- 
ever, if the children had not begun to grow up. 
Then trouble came. Braun’s Maria and Stoll’s 
Fred had a quarrel about the sheep-shearing. 
Naturally the old Brauns and Stolls took part 
in that. Venn’s boys set traps for rabbits dur- 
ing a whole winter, and had the worst of luck. 
When, toward spring, they found that the Stolls 
and Parrs had been stealing their game all the 
time, they set on them in the woods, one night, 
and beat them most thoroughly. 

Then the war began in earnest. Every man 
and woman took part in it. You would hear 
nothing but “liar!” “thief! “villain!” from 
one to another, day and night, wherever they 
chanced to meet. At first there were actual 
fizhts between the boys and men, and scolding 
matches hardly less violent between the women; 
but as time wore on, this fierce anger subsided 
into a dull, sullen dislike. Each family avoided 
the others, and tried to live to themselves. The 
young people, however, had wandered off to the 
West to seek their fortunes; and being out in 
the world, soon forgot these idle hates and jeal- 
ousies. 

George Venn wrote home, “I hope all those 
silly old quarrels are done and away with. 
Here, where there are such multitudes of people 
and so many great works and thoughts going 
on about one, they seem very small and misera- 
ble.” 

John Parr, about the same time, wrote to his 
mother, “Remember me kindly to all the old 
neighbors. What stupid fights we had, to be 
sure! But of course that is all over now.” 

These letters provoked the old people very 
much. 

“Small and miserable quarrels, eh?’ cried 
Father Venn, bringing down his cane with a 
thump. “It may suit George to forget that the 
Parrs called him a thief, but I never will; never!”’ 

Mrs. Parr, too, tore off that scrap of John’s 
letter and burned it. All the rest she kept se- 
curely in the bottom of her great chest. 

But the worst of all, perhaps, came from Fred 
Stoll himself. “Who do you think I met away 
out on an Iowa prairie?” he wrote. ‘Why, my 
old friend Maria Braun! She is married and 
has a nice family. I stayed a day or. two with 
her and her husband, and we had a long talk 
over old times. How we laughed over those 
Savage quarrels of ours!”’ 

This was almost more than the Stolls could 
bear. You may be stire they looked with double 
wrath at the old Brauns the next time they met 
them on the sunny road. 








THE MESSENGER. 


It was a very beautiful, quict country where 
the village of Hassbergh lav. The mountain 
rose up into the clear, pure air, as if it wished to 
reach the sky; the great, solemn forests stood 
around it for miles that had never been meas- 
ured; bright little streams ran glittering out of 
the shade; tlowers and fruit gave a rich color to 
even the duskiest nook. God seemed to have 
especially blessed the place, and one would fan- 
ey that the birds and the very beasts knew that 
He had, they filled it with such concerts of va- 
rving, happy voices; they lived together, year 
after year, so peacefully and jovfully. 

Only these old people—for there were no chil- 
dren now—wandered about through the great, 
brizht wilderness, silent, eyeing each other with 
ill-concealed revenge and hatred. 

Now and then a zealous travelling clergyman 
came to this distant hamlef, and tried to collect 
the people to hear of God’s love and Christ’s 
work for them. But they would not come to- 
gether. They were willing to go to heaven 
alone, but they would have none of their neigh- 
bors’ company. So, finding them thus hard and 
impenetrable, one after another of the men of 
God went sadly and hopelessly away. 

At first each family kept up the custom of 
reading the Bible and singing their old German 
hymns on Sunday morning. But it soon fell 
into disuse. The quaint, familiar words and the 
sad ring of the music which they had once all 
sung together, brought back the old times before 
the quarrel and revolted them. 

Was not their quarrel daily bread to them? 

So it happened that on the freshest and cool- 
est Sunday morning of a warm October, the two 
old Parrs sat nodding and smoking their pipes 
on their stoop in absolute silence, except for the 
hees humming about their hives and the occa- 
sional thud of an over-ripe apple falling in the 


orchard. Suddenly, Mrs. Parr jerked the pipe 


from her mouth. 

“What is that, father? It’s a child crying. 
It’s a child, I tell you!” 

It was years since a child’s cry had been heard 
in Hassbergh. She got up as she spoke, and ran 
tottering down the slope of the hill through the 
sycamore trees, while the old man followed scold- 
ing. 

“You were asleep, Catty, and dreamed it,” he 
said; but the next minute cried, ‘‘There it is!” 

On the east side of the mountain there was an 
unused path leading to one of the deserted farm- 
houses, and on this path they both saw a little 
girl running, her arms stretched out toward 
them. 

“The well! the well!’”’ shouted Father Parr, at 
the top of his voice, while the old woman, re- 
membering that the sunken well of the farm- 
house lay in the child’s way, gave a shrill shriek 
at the same moment. 





It was too late The child stopped, stagzered, 
catching her feet in the trailing vines, and disap- 
peared. 

The two old people came up and looked down. 
They could just see in the darkness a bunch of 
yellow hair and one little hand. They looked 
at each other, trembling and chattering. Noth- 
ing like this had come into their lives since their 
boy John bade them good-by to go to the West. 

Father Parr took his cane, and kneeling down, 
held the crooked end in the well as faras he 
could reach. 

“Can you catch it?” he cried. 
Liebchen!”’ 

“Does she hear? Is she moving?” 
Parr was on her knees, too, peering in. But she 
was almost blind. ‘Is she catching it, Peter?” 

Peter shook his head. “Ach, mein Gott, nein !’’ 
For these people all went back to their own 
tongue when they were in pain or trouble. 

He scrambled up, his thin old legs hardly able 
tosupporthim. “I cannot do it, Katrina. But 
Jacob Stoll is a young, lucky fellow. He can go 
down the well.” 

“I'll get a rope,” she answered, understanding 
the plan wifh wits suddenly quickened. ‘“ Ya, 
ya, Jacob was always a good climber.” 

She ran to the house and had some stout 
clothes lines in readiness by the time her hus- 
band came back, running, with gray-haired Ja- 
cob Stoll in advance, and all the other Stolls 
and Venns following. The alarm had spread 

“A child! Whose child?” they called to each 
other, forgetting for how many years they had 
kept silence. “In the well! Ach, he will be 
dead before now!” 

Jacob and Peter, arriving at the well’s mouth, 
acted like men of decision and mind. 

“About my breast, under the arm-pits—so.” 
Jacob held up his arms, while old Parr skilfully 
wound the rope about him. 

“You are young and nimble, Jacob,” he said; 
“but my legs are stiffer than when we went 
down this same well for Venn’s Christina.”’ 

Then the women all looked at Mrs. Venn. 
The tears came to some of their eyes, for the 
little Christina had been a pleasant child and 
like one of their own; and she had been taken 
out of the well dead. 

Mrs. Venn stooped over the well and said 
nothing. But old Mother Parr put out her hand 
and touched her flannel sleeve gently. 

“We all remember Christina,’”’ she said. 

The men all joined to lower Jacob into the 
well. It was very silent. The well was sur- 


“Little girl! 


Mother 


rounded by the forest. The sun shone brightly; 
but below the mouth of the well all was dark- 
ness but for the little heap of yellow hair which 
did not move. 

As Jacob went down into the well, the women 
“Granny Braun is not 


looked at one another. 


| through the forest. 









” 


here,” they said, and ran to find her as they 
would have done the surgeon in a city. 

The two old people came hobbling down 
Then they all stood in the 


silent morning sunlight together. There was 


| something awful in the silence and brightness 
| which they never had felt before. 


They thonzht 
it was anxiety for the poor little child in the 


| well there, that forced the men to strain and 


work as though their muscles would break, and 
made the tears stand in the women’s eyes, and 
their bodies shiver. But they were together for 
the first time in many years. There was a some- 
thing in that which they did not understand. 
But God did. 

So not a word was spoken until Jacob was 
drawn out, covered with clay and spider webs, 
holding the child’s body in his arms. 

“She is not dead,” laying her down on the 
grass, 

Mother Braun knelt down beside her. “Carry 
her to Katrina Venn’s; that is the nearest,”’ she 
said. “Have you the lancet you used to keep, 
Maria Stoll?” 

Mrs. Stoll, without a word, set off, running 
toward home. 

“IT have some night clothes of my Catty 
stored away that will just fit her,’ said Mrs. 
Venn, hurrving away before them. 

They brought her into the clear, shining kitch- 
en. The women crowded in after her. The 
men filled the porch. 

Who was the child? How had she come there 
alone? Would shelive? They had been silent 
a long time, but they talked now, hurriedly and 
with furtive glances, as though to make up for 
all the lost years. 

Meantime the women undressed the poor ba- 
by, forced cordials dowy her throat, rubbed her 
pretty, white little body. It was so long since 
any of them had touched a child. They thought 
she had wandered, perhaps, from some emigrant 
wagon in the high road below. 

“She looks like to your little girl that died, 
Neighbor Parr,” said Mother Braun. 

“T thought that.” 

“And to my Maria,”’ said another. 

Nobody denied this, though Maria had been 
dark, and this child was white-skinned and blue- 
eyed. But she brought back to them all, in 
some strange way, the memory of the child that 
had been dearest to them and was lost. 

The little girl spoke at last. Mother Braun 
went to the door, outside of which were the men. 

“Ach, Gott be praised, she will live,” she said, 
under her breath. They looked at each other 
with sudden smiles. Then, as if remembering 
their grudges, they suddenly separated, going 
each his own way. 

But at dusk they all were gathered again with 
one consent in the stoop and old garden. No 
one could tell whether the child would live 
through the night or not. 

Her coming was so inexplicable, she had tak- 
en such astrange hold of their dull imagina- 
tions, that they thought it was for her sake they 
came. But the silence and solitude in which 
each had dwelt gave a rare flavor to the few 
words they had spoken. Somehow, too, during 
the warm, bright day, their quarrels and bitter- 
nesses had become curiously indistinct. They 
could hardly remember how they began. Was 
it, then, so.long ago? Why, it seemed but yes- 
terday that these old friends, their queer tricks 
of manner, their voices, their ways of thinking, 
of housekeeping and dressing were as familiar 
as daily air. 

Stoll saw that old Venn had the picture cut 
out of a magazine which he had given him, still 
hanging over the clock. 

Father Braun, too, had his old habit of putting 
dried mint in his tobacco; and when he thrust 
his finger into Stoll’s side, as he talked, they all 
glanced at each other and smiled. Their lives 
had been so absolutely quict and still, that it 
was like awakening out of the grave to an old 
life, to come back to these familiar things. 

The child sank slowly through the night. 


No- 
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body in the hamlet slept. There were lights| ‘“That’s what broke poor father down,” mur- 


burning in every house. 

When the dawn reddened the clouds far be- 
yond the mountain, old Father Braun went to 
every door and struck it with his staff three 
times. It was the old sign they had had when 
they were young together, that a soul was de- 
parting from among them; but many a year 
since they had given it up. 

In the dusk of the early morning they all 
passed into the low doorway of Venn’s cottage. 

The little child lay in Mrs. Venn’s arms, as 
her own Christina had done when dying, and all 
her friends and neighbors were about her again. 

“Can nobody tell whence the child came, or 
who she is?” asked one of the old men. 

There was no answer. 

She stretched out her arms. 
Meine mutter!” she cried. 

Then every woman felt that her own baby, 
which she had nursed in her youth, called to 
her, and tears were in every eye. 

The shadows faded out of the room slowly, 
and as the morning light stole in, the uneasy lit- 
tle body grew still. 

“She is gone,”’ said Father Braun, rising. 

The old men took their hats from®their heads 
and stood silent around. Then in the hush of 
the early dawn one feeble old voice raised in its 
uncertain quaver one of their German hymns, 
which for almost a generation had not been 
heard in the village. It was a simple old strain, 
something about brothers who loved one anoth- 
er, and the good God who led them, one by one, 
into the quict country. But one cracked voice 
after another joined in it. 


“ Meine mutter! 


And as tney sang they looked at one another, 
and took each other by the hands, and it seemed 
to them as if no music was ever so sweet or 
strong; and the dewy, clear daylight shone in 
like a blessing upon them and the sleeping child. 

° 
——__—____<@>——_—__—_—. 
For the Companion. 


THE STORY OF LOST PHILIP. 
CHAPTER IT, 


“We've never iad any troubl: to speak of, 
Only our poor son John.” 


“Tt was never so bad as that before,” Barbara 
murmured, with white, trembling lips. 

“O,mamma! mamma!” sobbed June, lifting 
her drenched face. “O, what shall we do?” 

“Wecan do nothing, dear. I don’t think there 
is any danger,” said Barbara, after a little pause. 

“I wish the candle wouldn’t flare so,” said 
Nanny, a little crossly; “it makes the shadows 
look such crooked, twisty things. I wish we 
had a whole room full of light, so we could see 
in the corners.”’ 

“Nonsense, Nanny,’’ Barbara replied, steadily, 
“the corners are not scarecrows, and the shad- 
ows are only shadows, after all; June knows 
that. I’m not a bit frightened over such things; 
it’s only’”’——and she ended with a little ery of 
relief, which told how her heart had been bur- 
dened, for just at that moment the door opened, 
and her mother’s face, a trifle paler than usual, 
looked in. - 

“T thought you might be frightened, girls, but 
it’s all right,’ she said, as cheerfully as she 
could. “A little worse than usual, that is all; 
amuse yourselves, dears. Barbara, vou canlicht 
another candle if you wish; I made a fall sup- 
ply yesterday. Be good children,” and with a 
patient mother-smile she was gone. 

They did not feel like amusing themselves, 
however, but sat close together, bound by a 
common sympathy. 

“Sometimes it seems to me that we are so 
much more unfortunate than other people,’’ 
murmured Barbara, with sad eyes “T don’t he- 
lieve you could find in a thousand a case just 
like ours.”” 


“No, of course not,’’ Nanny responded, fin- 


gerine the little wooden chain of scarlet heads | 


that hung from herneck, “It must have been the 
hardest thing of all to lose brother Philip.” 





| 


mured Barbara,-resting her cheek on her shape- 
ly hand. 

“You remember all about it, don’t you, Bab?” 
asked June. 

“Yes, indeed,” Bab, answered, dreamily. 

‘‘How old were you then?” queried Nanny. 

“Jt was six years ago. I was only ten.”’ 

*Q, Bab, teil just how it happened, and every 
thing about it,” pleaded June, drawing her low 
seat closer. “Yes, Bab, darling, please do. Of 
course we lived in the city.” 

“Yes; we lived then,” said her sister, with 
sudden emphasis. “I was born in the great 
stone house I was telling you of yesterday,—al- 
most-a palace it is to this day—and it was there, 
where father had been prosperous in his busi- 
ness, that it happened. You neither of you re- 
member Philip as I can.” 

“1 remember him a little,”” mused Nanny; “I 
recall seeing him toss June up in his arms,— 
June was such a mite for her age, you know.” 

“Yes, he was very fond of June,” and Bab’s 
white fingers wandered over the brown curls of 
her darling. 

“I was so proud of Philip! He had great, 
passionate dark eyes. I don’t know why Ishould 
say passionate, though, for they were always 
soft and tender to me, but perhaps it is think- 
ing that sometimes they flashed when papa 
talked to him, for papa was very strict with poor 
Philip. 

“There came a time of great commercial anx- 
iety,”’ continued Barbara, “and father was very 
anxious. Ilis anxiety made him quite ill, but 
at last he obtained ten thousand dollars through 
a friend, who was a friend indeed. 

“‘T can remember the very time he received the 
check; how his face lighted up, and I thought 
how very nice and handsome a papal had, and 
how he said,— 

“*There will be no trouble now, I shall weath- 
er the storm,’ and in the lightness of hishzart he 
kissed us both, mother and me. He was still 
sick, and sitting in his blue embroidered dressing- 
gown, before the open fire. I love to think of 











thatroom now,” continued Barbara, a glow light- 
ing up her beautiful features. “It was almost as 
large as this, but its proportions were so exqui- 
site, and every thing in and aroundit so suggest- 
ive of beauty, peace and harmony. There were 


; Statues in the far niches, and golden books upon 


brackets, and lovely flowers, and works of art 
under glass shades; and a soft amber glow per- 
yaded the walls, as father said, for his taste had 
dictated all the decorations, the hanging of the 
pictures, the draperies, every thing. 

“Poor brother Phil had papa’s tastes in a 


| greater degree. He wanted to be an artist; pa- 


pa had determined that he should be a merchant. 


| They had many a sharp talk about it when I 
| was by, and some way, even before I was quite 
| old enough to understand, I pitied Phil, and 


took his part. 

“But see how I am wandering away from the 
sad story that you want to hear. AsI said be- 
fore, the check for ten thousand dollars came to 
hand, and papa looked thorouchly happy. And 
I was delighted, too, for he seemed to me a king, 
who deserved to have every thing he wished for. 

“«Pll send Phil to the bank,’ he said, look- 
ing at his watch; ‘it just wants half an hour to 
closing.’ So he drew up to the table, put his 
pen in the great bronze inkstand that stood 
there, and wrote his name across the back of 
the check. 

“Mamma had gone out after Phil, and pres- 
ently he came in. I remember now what a 
strange expression came over his face as father 
told him the amount of the check,—but O, girls, 
I wish I could convey the least idea of how bean- 
tiful he was! I shall always see him as I saw 
him that winter day—the bright coal fire burn- 
ing to his right, my father’s face so serene and 
happy, and he standing there, looking down at 
the check, his hat in his left hand, carelessly 
held behind him; his splendid forehead; the 
clustering curls; the red lips; the singularly 
thoughtful expression. 

«Phil, don’t be an hour,’ my father said—we 
lived very far up town ;—‘if you weren’t such a 
rapid walker, I should advise you to take a hack.’ 

“<T won’t be much over half an hour,’ replied 
Phil, lifting the check, and slowly folding it. 
Then he put it in his pockethook, nodded his 
head, and went out. 

“T flung down my embroidery, and followed 
him to the door. 0, girls, haven’t I been glad 
ever since? I felt hungry for a kiss and a caress, 
and he stooped down with his hand on the knob, 
and kissed me. 

““T’ve seen just the very Maltese kitty you 
want, sis,’ he said, going slowly down the steps, 
‘and may be I'll bring it home.’ 





| “*O, thank you, thank yon!’ Teried, clapping 
my hands and dancing about, and then he dis- 
appeared, the door shut, and,” —— 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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*“O, Bab, dear, don’t feel bad,” said little June, | think 
catching hold of her sister’s hands as she lifted | nett,’ and then they talk of what is going on 
here, and wonder and surmise. 


them to her face. “How awful, though, that 
you never, never saw him again!” 


voice unsteady. 


together like two children. 
and listened, like one entranced. 


over the mantel struck four. 
looked at his watch. 

*«T hope that careless fellow got there in time,’ 
he said; ‘he has been gone two hours.’ 

““He’ll be in now any moment,’ mamma said, 
gayly. 

“*Yes; but with ten thousand dollars in his 
pocket he ought not to loiter,’ papa responded. 

“Another quarter went. Papa got up and 
walked backward and forward, and mamma and 
I watched the clock, and listened to every mo- 
tion. Then papa went out into the hall, opened 
the front door, stood on the steps, bareheaded, 
in the bitter cold, and mamma watched from the 
window, 

“Five o’clock, six came, and we could bear 
itno longer. Papa got a carriage and drove to 
the house of the cashier. 

“It was found that the money was paid. Yes, 
they sent a messenger to the bank, and there 
were the entry and the check. It had been paid. 

“Gg, girls, that was a dreadful night. Papa 
flying all over the city, in the deepest anguish; 
mamma so frightened that she went into hy- 
sterics,and we had to have a doctor called. I 
was up till the clock struck one, trying to com- 
fort her, but all to no purpose. The next day 
and the next passed. Poor papa was ruined, 
financially, and he had the aggravated conscious- 
ness of knowing that the matter was talked 
about all over town. Some said our dear Philip 
had run away with the money; that noble, hon- 
est boy; father even felt that his own son had 
ruined him. 

“Then came such days and weeks! Both pa- 
pa and mamma were very sick; you girls were 
taken out to nurse Townley’s, and I was allowed 
to stay at home because I was such a quiet little 
thing. At last the sick ones recovered, and 
walked about the house like ghosts, and mamma 
wept and mourned day and night for her beauti- 
ful boy. O, he was so beautiful!” 

“T think he looked like you,” said June, in a 
transport of admiration, for Barbara’s cheeks 
were flushed, and her eyes shining, and her lips 
dewy. 

“No, dear, I never was half as beautiful,” said 
Barbara, softly. 

“But, darling,” and June was clasping and 
smoothing the hands which she had kept in 
hers ever since she caught them from her sister’s 
face, ‘‘where did he go? Why did he never 
come back? What do you think ?” 

“1?” and a quick flash Jeaped from Barbara’s 
eyes, “I thought then, think now, and ever shall 
think that our poor boy was murdered.” 

June shrank closer to her sister’s knee, Nanny 
uttered a little ery, “How terrible!’ 

“It does seem as if we had passed through so 
much trouble!’ mused Barbara, in that sup- 
pressed voice which denoted such force of feel- 
ing with her. After that the red flag hung from 
the windows of our beautiful home, and every 
thing was sold. Then, within the same year, 
while no tidings came of Philip, grandfather 
died of paralysis. Papa could not be with him, 
for he was working day and night to pay that 
ten thousand dollars back, and to his great as- 
tonishment, when the will was read every thing 
was left to Uncle Harper Bennett, and now he is 
rich, and poor, poor papa!—O, I know Uncle 
Harper has done some great wrong,’ she added, 
passionately, her voice changing. “Grandpapa 
loved us all, and he loved papa the best; and he 
always said we should be well provided for. If 
we could only have had that farm alone!—and 
Uncle Harper was rich enough without it. 
They have found coal in it, and he is making 
money fast. Sometimes I almost hate him!” 
she added, with angry vehemence. 

“O, Bab, darling,” interposed Nanny, admir- 
ing the tall, slender figure, as Barbara rose and 
walked back and forth, “Uncle Harper paid for 
your education—and it was such a_ splendid 
school! I wish I could go.” 

“Yes; I know,” said Bab, speaking rapidly, 
“the sent me to school; sent me where my tastes 
were cultivated, clothed me handsomely for 
years, until he married his new wife. Nanny, 
dear, it would have been better if he had left 
me alone, for O, to come back here to such lone- 
liness and penury! What good do my French 
and German do me? or my music? though they 


Papa started and 





gall me exceptional as a performer. Of course, 
VI get admiration aud tlaitery, but I can see they 





“No, dear, never again,” echoed Barbara, her | 


us! 





all the time ‘It’s that poor Barbara Ben- 


O, I see it ali!” 
“Bab, dear, don’t be so bitter,’’ said Nanny, 


tearfully. 


“T know it’s very wrong; something pricks 


“T went back to where papa was, and mother | my heart when I talk this way. But it isn’t for 
had joined him. They sat talking and laughing | myself I feel so, but for you, and June, and 
The coal firelight | mamma, and—him. 
made them both so beautiful that I just looked | barely exist on a pittance doled ont by Uncle 
How the time | 
flew! Almost before we thought of it the clock | 


And then to think that we 


Marper, who is living on what justly belongs to 
O, I can’t bear it!” 

“Hark!” said June, and Nanny echoed the 
word. The front gate shut to with a clang, 


There was a sound of many feet on the gravel 


walk outside. 
To be continued. 
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For the Companion. 
THE POTATO CANDLESTICK. 
By C. W. Flanders. 

“Hollo, Mark Goodruff! are you ready for the 
writing school?” shouted Joe Bright, looking in 
at the kitchen door as he paused on the threshold 
to stamp the snow from his feet. 

“In just half a minute,’ came back from the 


cellarway in a muffled voice. “Aren’t you 
early?” 
“Guess not! Themaster’sgonealong. What 


are you up to down there?” 

“Making potato candle-holders.”’ 

“Well, won’t one do?” 

“Somebody always forgets to bring his can- 
diestick the first night; so J carry an extra hold- 
er to accommodate.” 

“Nonsense! What’s the use of bothering your 
head about other people? I’ve a new lamp. 
You can get a beauty, wick, and oil, and all, for 
thirty-seven cents.” 

“But I haven’t any thirty-seven cents,” 
laughed Mark, rasping away at the potato. 

“Get trusted, as I did,” says Joe. 

“No, sir! I don’t train in the Trust Company!” 
returned Mark, making his appearance at the 
cellar door, looking very much as if he was in 
earnest. 

“Then I’ll run home and get a candlestick for 
you,” cried Joe, darting away at full speed. 

“Stop!” shouted Mark, “I don’t wish to bor- 
row!” : 

But Joe was deaf. The truth was, he was 
ashamed to go to the writing school with a com- 
panion who carried a potato candlestick! Di 
rectly he returned with what Mark knew to be 
a part of the parlor finery of the Bright farm- 
house. He could not remember when those sil- 
ver-plated candlesticks had been off the mantel- 
piece, unless to be admired or burnished; and it 
was past belief that Mrs. Bright could allow 
one of them to be taken to a country evening 
writing school. 

Mark wiped his hands carefully on the roll 
towel behind the cellar door before he presumed 
to take the treasure into them. 

“Your mother is very kind, Joe; but I should 
not have thought she would have lent that can- 
dlestick to anybody—especially me. I shouldn’t, 
really!” 

Joe tossed up his head, partly in contempt at 
Mark’s simplicity, and partly in exultation at 
his own cunning. 

“Lent it? I guess she didn’t lend it! She'd 
as soon lend the eyes out of her own head!” 

“Then how did you come by it?” 

“J just went in the front way and helped my- 
self.”” 

“or 

The warmth and glow were gone from Mark’s 
voice now. He placed the candlestick on tlic 
table, close to where Joe was standing, and put 
the potato-holders in his pocket 

“Tam ready,” said he, moving toward the door. 

“But yon haven’t got your candlestick.” 

“7 don’t wantit. I’m allright. Come on!” 

“Why don’t you take it? It has cost me 
trouble enough; and ten to one it does not cost 
me more yet!” 

“T would rather not say it to you just now, 
when you intended to do me a favor, my dear 
fellow, but the truth is, I prefer not to use what 
is not honestly come by.” 

“That’s cool!’ said Joe, stepping back and 
giving him an indignant survey from head to 
foot. “You must take it along, to get rid of the 
confounded thing!” 

“No, I am not willing to have anything to do 
with it. Come! it’s time to be off.” 

Mark took up some candles, wrapped them in 
a paper, and opened the kitchen door, waiting 
to close it after his companion. 

Joe thrust the candlestick under his arm, mut- 
tering, sullenly,— 

“Blast me if I’ll go to writing school with a 
fellow that uses potato dig-outs!” 

Mark laughed pleasantly, as if he thought his 
friend was making believe to sulk. But when 
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they reached the road, and Joe stalked off by | 
himself, he became more serious, and, placing | 
his hand upon the boy’s shoulder, said,— 

“Come, Joe, what’s the use of growling about 
such a trifle?” 

“Don’t patronize me!” said Joe, breaking away 
from his light grasp. ‘‘Everybody wonders why 
[ associate with you.” 

“Who is everybody?” asked Mark, looking up 
at the stars that were beginning to appear. 

“Clara Sand, for one.” 

“Did she, really ?”’ asked Mark, turning to Joe, 
with an eager, deubting expression in his frank 
face. 


SS’ COMPANION. 





who was a merchant in the city, wrote for a clerk 
to be sent him from the country. “A young 
man of fixed principles,” the letter said, “and 
strictly honest.” 

“That is what papa alwavs insists upon when 
engaging his help,” said Clara. “He says he 
can find plenty of well-dressed boys, and lads 
belonging to first families, and genteel fellows, 
quick at tigures, but he is troubled to find those 
he can trust.” 

“Then let him hire Mark Goodruff,” said the 
cousin. ‘There isn’t a lazy or dishonest bone 
in him!” 

The minister said the same, a little more ele- 


“Yes, and she said you wore patched boots, |*gantly worded, perhaps, when Mark asked him 


and shabby clothes, and”’— 

“Never mind the rest. The less one hears 
about one’s self the better, whether good or bad. 
I'll deserve to have the world speak well of me. 
So good-night, Joe.” 

As his companion did not choose to respond, 
Mark put his hands to his ears, for the night was 
sharp, and started toward the school-room with 
a brisk run. 

“[’ve cut him at last!’ Joe said, kicking at a 
little piece of ice in his path, as if to vent his 
malice to better advantage. “He won’t get over 
that in a hurry!” 

Just then Clara Sand tripped past, in company 
with her cousin. 

Joe nodded and smiled in a mean way, as one 
does when he feels like a slanderer and a traitor. 

Clara did not return the salute. 

“So she is mad!’ thought Joe, and he gave the 
ice another kick, that sent it spinning to the fence. 

When he reached the school-room he found 
the writing exercise had commenced, and the 
teacher standing before the blackboard with a 
bit of chalk in his fingers. 

Clara Sund was warming herself at the stove, 
with her fur tippet over her shoulders, looking 
very animated and lovely after her brisk evening 
walk. 

“You will all take your seats as soon as you 
can,” the teacher said, impatiently, as Joe came 
in, closing the door behind him with a slam. 

Clara moved toward the desks, and placed her 
copy-book upon the one she was to occupy. 
Then it occurred to her that she had brought no 
lamp, as the others had done. 

“Perhaps some one present can share their 
light with you,” suggested the teacher. 

Now Clara, besides being a comparative 
stranger to most of the scholars present, was 
possessed of « degree of mental and moral cul- 
ture that often tends to keeping the multitude 
aloof from the possessor. This was one reason, 
perhaps, that no one of her own sex made the 
desired overture of kindness to her. 

Mark rose up in a leisurely way, fastened a 
tallow candle into one of the potato-holders he 
had had the forethought to make, and, with a 
bow and a suitable apology, placed the homely 
but very convenient apparatus where it was 
needed. Next, he produced a pair of old style 
iron snuffers, with which he manipulated the 
wick, and then placed them beside the candle for 
future use. 

There were suppressed sounds of merriment 
when these articles were exhibited, but Joe’s 
laugh was distinctly heard. 

Clara looked up into Mark’s face, and smiled, 
with a pleasant light in her eyes that haunted 
Mark all the evening. 

Everything went on smoothly for half an hour. 
Then Clara found it necessary to try the old iron 
snuffers, and made a most ludicrous failure in 
her attempt to clip-the wick of thecandle. Then 
there was another ill-bred titter around the room, 
which made the poor girl’s fingers tremble, and 
her lips quiver. 

Mark went to her help, and grasped the snuff- 
ers as if he was used to them, as he was. 

“Mark Goodruff, you may take your copy 
book and sit where you can keep the candle in 
order without so ymuch confusion,” said the 
teacher, 

This was the way Mark came to sit by Miss 
Sand all winter. She brought a lamp one or two 
nights after the first evening, but Joe pushed it 
over into her lap in brushing by her desk, and 
Was suspected of doing it intentionally. 

After this mishap Clara refused to use a lamp, 
and Mark always brought two candles, and so 
the snuffers were in regular use. 

Clara’s cousin was a careless fellow, never reg- 
ular at the writing school, and a good deal an- 


noyed at being obliged to be there to take her 
home. 


” 


“Mark,” said he one night, “you are an oblig- 
ing fellow; why won’t you walk home with 
Cousin Clara, and save my coming at all?” 


; “If you wish it, and Miss Sand does not ob- 
ject.” 


for reference. 

Mark was standing on the tavern platform, 
waiting for the stage to come along that was to 
take him to the cars on his way to the city, when 
the writing teacher came to him with a volume 
of poems, which had been offered to the one who 
had made the preatest proficiency in penmanship 
during the winter. 

“The prize has been awarded to you, Mark,” 
said the teacher, ‘‘and you have deserved it, we 
think.” 

“Thank you. Who ranked next best?’’ 
“Joseph Bright. 

“Are you willing I should transfer the reward 
of merit, sir?’ 

“O, yes. The decision has been made, how- 
ever, and it belongs to you in justice.” 

“Then, sir, please give it to Joe. He tried to 
injure me once. I should like him to know that I 
forgive him.” 

Joe, when the words were repeated to him, was 
evidently touched. 

“Mark is a good fellow,” said he, “but [ did 
hate to have Clara Sand like him better than me. 
After all my efforts to defeat him, he won. 
Som@@ow he always was bucky.” 

‘*Honesty generally wins in the end,” said the 
teacher. 

Mark came home in a year's time, very much 
improved in every respect, and it was generally 
understood that Mr. Sand was entirely satisfied 
with his new clerk.- He has since become one 
of the firm, and there is a report that Clara still 
regards him with much favor. At any rate, she 
has made a candle and potato in wax, which is 
under a glass in the library, aud Mark says it is 
so like the old writing school dig-out that it 
would trouble even him to distinguish it from 
the original. 

I almost forgot to tell you that Joe Bright’s 
mother kept him without sugar in his tea fora 


silver-plated candlestick. She said, ‘‘them can- 


should be while she lived!” 
——— —_ +o+ -—— -— 
TOPPING A SHAFT. 


As I was leaving the yard one evening to trudge 
back to the bits of rooms we had been forced to put 
up with since I came to London for better wages, I 
was called into the oflice by the foreman. ‘ What’s 
your present job, Lindsay ?”’ he asked, and I told him. 

“Humph! that can stand over for a day or two, 
can’tit? Stubbs has fallen ill again, and you must 
take his place.” 

I didn’t care to be shifted before I’d finished what 
I was about, but a journeyman bricklayer, with a 
wife and children looking to him for bread, cannot 
afford to be too particular, and so I held my tongue. 

“You must go to Coot’s Brewery to-morrow morn- 
ing and finish that chimney,” the foreman told me. 
He gave a few more directions besides, and then 
went his way, while I went mine, not very well 
pleased at the prospect before me. 

I suppose I never ought to have followed the trade, 
for though I’d gained myself a good character as a 
steady workman, I had never been able to overcome 
a horror of being perched at any great height. In 
the country, where the buildings were low, I managed 
well enough; but in this great city there were roofs 
on which I could not stand without this dread op- 
pressing me; nor look down without feeling as though 
something below was tempting me to fling myself 
over, and end at once the miserable sensation which 
no efforts of mine would shake off. 

This huge chimney the foreman had ordered me to 
finish was reckoned one of the highest and best 
built shafts in London. We were all proud of the 
job, which, so far, had been carried on without a sin- 
gle mishap; but I had been earnestly hoping that I 
might not be sent to it; and it wasn’t till the work- 
men had got almost to the top that I began to breathe 
a bit more freely, and trust that it would be finished 
without any help of mine. 

Once at home, with the youngster’s merry prattle 
in my ears, | forgot my uneasy feeliug about the 
morrow’s job, but the moment I dozed off to sleep it 
came back upon me in a hideous dream. I thought 
I was falling down, down, down! and just as the 
crash of my body striking the earth seemed inevita- 
ble, I woke up with a start to tind myself bathed in 
a cold perspiration, and trembling in every limb. 

No more settled sleep visired my pillow that night, 








After that, Mark was Clara's escort, and they 
seemed to get along verv well tovether. 


Toward the close of the school, Clara’s father, 


and it was a reliof when the booming of the clocks 


whole week after she found out that he took her 


dlesticks never had been used, and they never 


The morning was bitterly cold and boisterous, | shaft, I sa 


| scarcely a soul was to be seen in the deserted streets 
~ that early hour, and the dull thud, thud of my 
ing around. 
sight, and, gazing up at its immense height, I shiv- 

ered at the thought of being on top of it, and forced 

to look down at the sickening depth below. 

If it had not been for the shame of the thing I 
should have gone back; but the thought of Bessie and 
the children spurred me on; so, buttoning my jacket 
tightly around me, I began to ascend the staging. 
In my journey upward I passed many cosily curtained 
windows, and remember thinking, rather enviously, 
how nice it must be to be rich, and sheliered on such 
a morning from the biting cold in a warmly fur- 
nished bedroom. 

Some fellows wouldn’t mind the least bit if they 
were perched on the top of St. Paul’s on the coldest 
of mornings, provided you supplied them well with 
beer; but I wasn’t over strong limbed, any more than 
I could pretend to be strong minded, so what to them 
was nothing, to me was almost death itself. 

The higher I went the more intense the cold ap- 
peared to be, and my fingers became quite numbed 
by the hoar frost that was clinging to the sides ang 
spokes of the ladders, After a while I stood on the 
few boards forming the stage on the summit of the 
shaft, and, giving one glance downward, my blood 
turned colder than it was already, as I realized the 
immense depth to the yard beneath. 

Giving myself a shake to get rid of the dizzy sensa- 
tion that came over me, and unhooking from the 
pulley the tub of mortar which my mate, waiting be- 
low, had sent up, [ at once began my solitary work. 

I had been hard at it for more than an hour, and 
was getting a bit more reconciled to my position, 
cheering myself, as I whistled and worked, with the 
thought that each brick I laid was bringing me near- 
er toa finish; when all at once a fiercer and colder 
blast than before came shrieking and tearing round 
the chimney. It was so sudden that for a moment I 
was nearly overthrown, and, in the endeavor to re- 
cover myself, I tilted the board of mortar from off 
the edge of the shaft on to my frail standing place. 

In a second, to my intense horror, I felt the boards 
and all that were on them gliding away with me 
from the chimney, and, in a few more moments, I 
| Should have been lying, a mangled corpse, below, if I 
had not succeeded in flinging my arm over and into 
the hollow of the shaft, where, as the scaffolding and 
its load of bricks crashed downward, I was left hang- 
ing, with certain death awaiting me the moment I 
loosed my hold. 

My first impulse was to throw my other hand over, 
and draw my body up, so that I could lie partially 
across the top of the shaft. In this I was successful, 
and continued to balance myself, half in the chimney 
and half out. 

There, for some time, I could only cling with fren- 
zied desperation, praying earnestly to be saved from 





the shaft. 


to break my fall should I quit my hold. 


footsteps sounded mournfully in the stillness reign- | 
At last the great chimney loomed in | 


the horrible death threatening me; but at last I sum- 
moned courage to peer cautiously over the outside of 


Not a bit of scaffolding remained within many, 
many yards of me,—and that but the poles, witha 


few boards dangling to them—and there was nothing 


Shudderingly I drew my head over the shaft, for 


w a bright shower of golden sparks ligating 
up the well-likg hole, and knew that a rocket had 
been fired. 

But it struck the brickwork inits ascent, and failed 

to reach me, so that once more I was left to wait and 
| hope until the voice again shouted for me to keep 
clear. A moment after, a flery tail of sparks shot 
upward far above me, and an earnest “Thank God!” 
came from my heart as I grasped a thin cord that fell 
by my side as the rocket descended. 

By this communication a stouterand stronger rope 
was sent me. But my danger was not yet over, for, 
in my weakened and numbed state, it was a perilous 
slide down it. At first I could scarcely brace my 
nerves up sufficiently to launch myself over the brick- 
work, and my head turning dizzy for a moment, I 
thought myself gone, but conquering the feeling by 
a great effort, I slowly descended until about half the 
distance was accomplished. 

Then the horrid fear seized me, ““What if the rope 
should break, or not be seeurely fastened!”’ and 
dreading each second that my fears would be fulfilled, 
in feverish haste I slid on. 

When within a few yards from the bottom, over- 
tasked nature would bear the strain no longer, and, 
loosing my hold, I dropped into the arms of those 
who had been breathlessly watching my descent. 

Other hands than mine finished the shaft in calmer 
weather, and on a more securely fastened scaffold ; 
and I, well cared for by the best of little wives, soon 
got over the shock of my accident; but, as I go toand 
fro to my work, and look up at the huge chimney, I 
often recall with a shudder the hour when I clung to 
its summit, counting the moments, each one of which 
seemed to bring me nearer to a dreadful death, 


| 


——— +e 


THE HUNTER’S STORY. 


We were once stopping at an inn in Sacramento, 
where several old hunters and trappers were gath- 
ered around the open fire. It was a rainy night, and 
the lodgers sat up late, amusing each other by relat- 
ing incidents of wild life and adventure, One of 
them who had been in Africa related his narrow es- 
capes while hunting the lion and panther, another 
gave an account of an encounter with a cougar. At 
last, a hard-visaged, weather-browned old hunter 
} and trapper, who had become greatly excited by the 

tales of the others, gave us the following stirring an- 

ecdote: 
“One day, seven years ago last spring, after tend- 
ing my traps in the morning, I started out through 
the mountains ona hunt. ’Bout noon I killed a big 
horn, and while I was cooking my dinner, I happened 
to discover a small opening in a rocky place up the 
side of the mountain, which I was certain led toa 
cave. 
“The entrance for a little distance was only large 
enough to allow a man to crawlin. I went after my 
rifle, and returned to the place, determined to see 
what sort of a cave it was. When I came to exam- 
ine the opening, I found a beaten path running into 
it, and I knew that it must be the home of some wild 
animal. 
“This made me a little cautious. I put my head 
into the opening, keeping my gun ready to crack at 
the first live thing I should see. The cave was dark 
and I could see but a few feet ahead, but presently 
I heard a noise that seemed to come from the inte- 





there the darkness hid my danger, while to gaze on 


dregged down back to me in full force. 


I were taken from them. 
“Must I die? 
fierce wind buffetting me? Is there no help? 
no one, seeing how Lam placed, strive to rescue me?’ 

Again I turned my eyes downward. In the court 


were fast collecting; windows were being thrown 


bing, were gazing from them at me. The crowd be. 
low thickened, and, after a slight commotion an¢ 


as now that I seemed so near losing it. 
How I watched that kite as it fluttered nearer anc 
nearer, how I tried to steady myself with one hand 


ground just as my hopes were strongest, 


again I felt that I must die. 


seemed to be all jumbled together in a tangle which 
could not put straight. While in this half insensibl 
state I heard a voice shout my name. But-it had t 


ciently to heed what was said. 


shaft. 


searee able to control my excitement, I tried to thin 
how this help cou/d come. 





| dispelled my frightful visions, and warned me that 
| it was time to face a reality. 


the scene without brought the old feeling of being 


Then I began to think of the wife and little ones 
whom I had left snug in bed, and bitter tears came 
into my eyes as I wondered how they would live if 
This thought brought me 
back to more seliish ones, and I kept asking myself, 
How long can I hold on with this 
Will 


yard of the brewery, and in the street below, people 


open, and women and children, shrieking and sob- 


some running hither and thither, a large kite shot 
upward, and I knew that there were efforts being 
made to save the life which never was so dear to me 


that I might grasp the cord with the other, as soon 
as it was within reach, comes vividly before me now. 
But it never did come within reach, a gust of the 
breeze carrying it far away and dashing it to the 


Agonized by suspense, I saw my friends attempt to 
fly it again, but with the same result, and then, as 
they desisted, and the upturned faces looked hope- 
lessly at mine, a thrill of despair crept over me, and 


An hour passed, and, though still clinging to the 
brickwork, it was almost unconsciously, for cold and r : 
fear had so worked upon me that I became quite and thinking what nice pets I would make of the 
dazed; and the chimneys, the people, the confused 
noise from the streets, and my own perilous position, 


be repeated twice before I could rouse myself sufli- 


After this there was a pause for some minutes, and, 


Then there was a warn- 
ing shouted to me to keep my head back, followed by 


rior, and | waited and listened. 

“It was a faint moaning sound, and when it was 
repeated I knew that it came from a young panther, 
Had I known as much then as I do now I should 
have climbed down from that place as fast as my legs 
would let me. But I was inexperienced then, and 
had more curiosity than caution, and more courage 
than wisdom, and I took it into my head to capture 
a young panther. 

, “My rifle had heretofore proved equal to any 
.| emergency, and there is a certain love of adventure 
that leads a hunter on from one peril to another, 
, | from one hard exploit to a greater, until he meets 
with a check, 

" “I began to crawl down into the cave, through a 
j | narrow, crooked passage that must have been fifteen 
feet long. One of the panthers—for I soon found 
that there was more than one cub in the cave—kept 
up his crying, which grew louder and louder as I ap- 
proached. At last I came to a place where the cave, 
1 | Widened into quite a large room. 

“1 could stand up, but it was so dark that at first 
I could not distinguish one object from another. I 
felt around with my gun, and led by the sound, I soon 
found the nest of young panthers. 

“There were two of them in a nice little bed of 
Jeaves, made up in one corner of the cave. They 
made a great noise when I stirred up the nest. They 
were quite young, and I put them into my hunting 
cap, and started to go back. 

“T had taken good care to remember my bearings, 
and I felt sure to find no trouble in making my 
way out. I crawled along, careless as usual, con- 
gratulating myself on my courage and good luck, 


young panthers, and how proud I would be to show 
them and to tell how I got them, when all at once I 
[| came in sight of the mouth of the cave. 
e “What do you think [saw? The old panther was 
o | coming in 

“She had smelt my tracks, and I could see by the 
light on each side of her as she approached through 


“Bill, Bill Lindsay! cheer up, mate! help is com- the entrance, that every hair on her body was stick- 
ing!’ were the words which came rumbling up the 


She meant mischief. 

“I dropped the cubs. As I did so they set upa 
yell. The old panther seemed to comprehend the 
k | situation, and gave a growl so merciless and savage 
that it made my hair creep and my blood chill. 

“Traiced my gun. T used to think that, I was all 


ing towards her head. 





\a whizzing, hissing noise, and, looking within the | timber at rifle shooting, but, although the panther 
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was not more than thirty feet from me, I was al- 
most afraid to risk a shot. ° 

“T had little time, however, for deliberation, 
and I discharged my piece, expecting that the 
next minute the panther would be upon me. 
But when the smoke cleared away,I saw that 
the animal had dropped on the spot where she 
had received the bullet. I went to her cautious- 
ly, but she was dead. Ihave been in tight places 
since. But that was the best shot I ever made.” 


—+or—_—_——— 
STRANGE ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 

Among the curiosities of the natural world 
are both animals that resemble plants and plants 
that bear a marked resemblance to animals. Of 
the former the common tree frog affords a fa- 
miliar illustration; of the latter examples may 
be found in the flower which is called in New 
England the wood nervine, which resembles a 
bird, and in the Flower of the Holy Spirit, which 
comes from Panama, and which has the form of 
a dove. 

The mantis or leaf insects are chiefly found in 
warm or in tropical countries, and those of Chi- 
na and the East Indies are the best known. They 
are grotesque looking things, having the appear- 
ance of yellow twigs joined together by faded 
leaves. Their limbs are long, graceful and slen- 
der, and their bodies are twig-like in shape or 
are flattened, taking the color of the bark of the 
tree to which they adhere. In cither case, the 
the insect, when alive, blends in color so per- 
fectly with the tints of the surrounding leaves 
and boughs, that a carcless observer would pass 
it by as a part of the plant. Hence the name of 
leaf insect. 

The female mantis represented in the cut has 
a large, flat body, with fine, projecting edges, 
and when the wings, with their delicate lace- 
work markings, are folded over it, the whole 
looks like a crumpled or faded leaf. 
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This appearance is increased by the flat, leaf- 
like expansions on the limbs, and by the curious 
markings on the body. The males are yet more 
curious. They have long, slender bodies, and 
their arms project, just as small branches shoot 
out from larger ones. They are remarkably 
quict, and will remain perfectly still for a long 
time and in very peculiar positions. 

The praying mantis rests its body flat on the 
branch as though it were a part of it, and ele- 
vates its neck, and head, and its long arms as in 
the attitude of prayer. It has been called a 
great hypocrite, and it has been used as a figure 
to represent hypocrisy by the Oriental poets. 
We are told that if it could speak it would say, 
“Let us prey,” instead of “Let us pray.’ The 
supposed posture of supplication is put on to en- 
trap flies, which seem to think that the blood- 
thirsty creature is a cool, inoffensive leaf. The 
flies alight upon the mantis, the clasped hands 
relax, and in an instant the unfortunate insects 
are seized and crushed in a grip from which 
there is no escape. 

The resemblance of some of the kinds of man- 
tis to the surrounding twigs and foliage is so 
xreat that it not only serves to entrap prey, but 
it also acts as a defence, for birds in search of 
tlies and beetles pass the insect as unworthy of 
attention. 

Some of the leaf-insects resemble green-leaved 
plants, and others those which are more au- 
tumnal in their coloring. The female lays her 
eggs upon plants, and covers them with a glu- 
tinous case, having arranged them in rows. The 
males are very pugnacious, and can be made to 
fight most desperately by placing them opposite 
each other. The mantis is, perhaps, the best 
known example of natural mimicry, and the 
gilt of nature has, of course, nothing to do with 
the will of the creature. 

Among the plants that bear a marked resem- 
blance to animals, one of the most remarkable 
is the Barometz, or, as it has been called, the 
“vegetable lamb of Tartary.”” 

It was formerly believed that in an elevated 
salt plain of great extent, west of the river Vol- 
wa, there was to be found a wonderful creature, 
half animal and half plant, to which the natives 
gave the name of Barometz, meaning a little 
lamb, To obtain it, according to the old tradi- 











tions, the Tartars sow in the ground a seed like 
that of the melon, from which in due time rises 
a strange plant, having the figure of a lamb, 
with the feet, hoofs, ears and head distinctly 
formed. 





It grows on a stalk about three feet in height, 
on a single stem on which it is able to turn, and 
also to bow itself downwards to the herbs on 


which it feeds. It lives as long as there is grass 
and herbage around it on which to feed, but, 
when this is consumed, it dies and withers away. 
Its skin is covered with very white down, as fine 
as silk. Inside it has flesh and bones; when 
wounded it bleeds; wolves eat it, and are very 
fond of it. 

Such was the old tradition, and one which is 
told with the appearance of credulity in the 
florid verse of Mr. Darwin’s “Flower Garden,” 
for a time one of the most admired poems in 
England. Relics of this remarkable production 
were regarded as the rarest treasures in the cu- 
riosities of days gone by. What a strange su- 
perstition—a lamb growing from a seed planted 
in the earth, and hanging from a stalk! 

The Barometz is a natural production, and it 
is greatly helped in its resemblance to the erea- 
ture from which it takes its name, by the inge- 
nuity of the natives. The body of the supposed 
lamb is a portion of the creeping stem of a spe- 
cies of fern. This stem is densely covered with 
beautiful, jointed silky hair, of a rich zolden 
color, like wool. 

On the surface,-next to the ground, a few 
roots shoot off, while the fronds spring from the 
upper surface. The latter are twelve cr fourteen 
feet high, and have a long, bare stalk before the 
leaf is spread out. 

The Tartar takes asuitable portion of this 
creeping stem for a body, deprives it of its roots 
and of all the leaf stalks except four, which are 
intended to be the legs, two short ones for the 
ears, and a stump for the tail, and then turning 
it upside down, trims the stem, and so produces 
the marvel of the carly explorers. 

The fern, known to botanists by the name of 
Cibotium Barometz, is a native of Eastern Asia. 
It has been introduced into English conserva- 
tories, where it flourishes, producing, after a few 
years growth, good specimens of the “lamb.”’ 
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A PERUVIAN REVOLUTION. 

South America has a bad political reputation, 
Anarchy is supposed to be the normal condition 
of society on the other side of the Isthmus of 
Darien. This is too extreme a view. The peo- 
ple of South America are neither as stable in 
character, nor temperate in judgment and con- 
duct, as those of most northern nations, but of 
late years they seem to have improved somewhat 
in the quality of their governments, and the in- 
dications are that national progress in the right 
direction will continue. The outbreaks that 
from time to time occur show the impulsiveness 
and the fierceness of the people. These a high- 
er civilization alone can control. What occurred 
in Peru, atthe close of last July, shows the kind 
of danger to which the South Americans are 
peculiarly exposed. 

Col. Jose Balta was chosen President of Peru 
in 1868. He seems to have been a good offi- 
cer, and the country certainly prospered during 
his term of service. In 1872, Gen. Ignacio Pra- 
do was chosen to succeed Balta. He was to en- 
ter office on the 2d of August, and things ap- 
peared to be very smooth indeed, Balta being 
as ready to leave office as Prado (or Pardo, for 
the name is given both ways,) was to take it. 

But all the while mischief was brewing. Gen. 
Fornas Gutierrez, who was Minister of War in 
Balta’s cabinet, did not like the idea of going 
out of place; and so he proposed to the Presi- 
dent to imitate the action of Louis Napoleon in 








1851,—that is, to have resort to a coup d etat, and 
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keep possession of the government by violence 
and usurpation. 

Balta listened to Gutierrez for a time, but final- 
ly declined to take his advice; and then Gutier- 
rez, aided by a body of troops, seized Balta, and 
put him in prison, and declared himself Dictator. 

This was done on the 22d of July, and it was 
followed by a general stupor among the people, 
men submitting because they did not know what 
to do. Pardo, the President elect, fled to the 
fleet, which would not acknowledge the rule of 
Gutierrez. There were some revolts among the 
soldiers,—but for a week it seemed as if Gutier- 
rez had fair chances of establishing himself in 
his new position. 

But on the 29th of July, just one week after 
his usurpation of office, vizorous resistance was 
made to his authority at Callao, and extending 
to Lima. Gen. Silvestre Gutierrez, brother of 
the Dictator, had been made Minister of War; 
and in resisting those who had risen against his 
brother, he was killed, and his body was shock- 
ingly treated. 

As soon as Dictator Gutierrez heard of his 
brother’s death, he sent orders that President 
Balta should be killed. These orders were im- 
mediately obeyed, and Balta was murdered in 
his bed, which he had kept from sickness. 

The commander of the assassins is said to 
have been another brother of the Dictator, Mar- 
cellin Gutierrez. This wretch shot Balta three 
times, and then made his men stab him with 
their bayonets. _ 

This fiendish outrage startied the people, and 
there was a veneral rising. The Dictator ficd to 
a fort; but as it was clear that his followers 
were all leaving him, he fled, and entered a drug- 
gist shop. There he was recognized, and seized. 
The mob took him in hand, and “lynched” him, 
as we should say. He was crushed to death, in 
a minute, and his body was dragged through@he 
streets, and hanged toalamp-post. His broth- 
er Marcellin also was killed. The next day the 
bodies of the three brothers were run up to the 
tower of the cathedral, and then lowered, and 
burned to ashes. 

The usurper had but a brief reign,—eight days 
only, and those days of doubt, and closing in a 
night of horror. 

Order was immediately restored, and Presi- 
dent Pardo entered the office to which he had 
been chosen, on the 2d of August. About two 
hundred lives were lost. 

Such is a South American Revolution. The 
Peruvians appear to have behaved with modera- 
tion, with the exception of the brutal treatment 
of the usurper and his brothers. This was one 
of those displays of violence to which, under 
provocation, Southern peoples are supposed to 
be peculiarly liable. 


+o 
MY GLIMPSE OF THE SULTAN. 


To see a real king, queen or prince, is to an 
American always something of a show, and a 
rare one, too, unless the inhabitants of this free 
country, who don’t believe in the humbug of roy- 
alty at home, cross the seas and view the mon- 
arch on his native soil. Now and then some 
stray waif of a prince does us the honor of a 
brief sojourn in the great Republic, and the 
amount of hat-waving, hurrahing and frantic 
eagerness to see and do homage to the strange 
creature, makes one almost believe that Ameri- 
can contempt for titled splendor is not very gen- 
uine, after all. 

Travellers abroad can have alook at Queen 
Victoria without much trouble, and their conti- 
nental majesties are every-day sights to the 
scores of our countrymen who visit Germany, or 
cross the Alps into sunny Italy. But the num- 
ber of those who go far enough to see the Sultan 
of Turkey is by no means so large as to make 
him an old story or an uninteresting object, and 
I must plead guilty to a great curiosity to see 
the Grand Turk upon my arrival in the capital 
of his empire. 

Friday is the Turkish Sunday, and on that 
day the Sultan, who is at the head of the Mo- 
hammedan religion, and representative of the 
prophet upon earth, in addition to his other of- 
fices, always goes in great state to mosque, or as 
we should say, to church. We determined to 
witness this ceremony, but it was impossible to 
find out beforehand which of the many beauti- 
ful mosques of Constantinople he would attend 
on the ensuing Friday; for in order to avoid the 
crowds which would otherwise assembie, it is 
not publicly announced until the morning of 
the day. 

When that time came, and with it the requisite 
information, we started out in a graceful caique, 
or Turkish canoe, and crossed the Bosphorus to 
the summer palace on the Asiatic side. What- 
ever may be said of the buildings in Constanti- 
nople generally, the Sultan takes good care to 
provide very comfortable quarters for himself. 





His palaces are all marvels of beauty, and this 
one of white marble is pre-eminently so. 

The mosque was not far off, and we took a 
good position near it. The road by which the 
monarch must pass was lined with soldiers from 
the palace to the mosque, and behind them stood 
a tremendous crowd of the most extraordinary 
looking people, who, in spite of the short notice, 
had assembled to do homage to their lord and 
master. 

Close by me, on horseback, sat the son of the 
Sultan, a fine-looking boy of fifteen, but unfor- 
tunately for him, not heir to the throne, which 
is always filled by the eldest of the reigning fam- 
ily, and the heir apparent at this time is a neph- 
ew of the present monarch. 

After we had waited until the tropical heat of 
the sun threatened to drive us off the field, a 
flourish of trumpets was heard, with music and 
a great shout, which was taken up and ran along 
the line like the roar of the surf upon the sea- 
shore. A few moments more, and we saw the 
Grand Scignior himself approaching. 

IIe was mounted upon a splendid black horse, 
magnificently caparisoned, while his attendants 
and high officers walked, leading their horses by 
the bridle, thus making him the one prominent 
figure in the procession. The Sultan wore the 
customary red fez and a rich uniform. He is 
quite fleshy, and has a somewhat good-looking, 
but rather inanimate face. Were I to guess at 
his age, I should put it at fifty years. 

The ceremonies at the mosque door were pecu- 
liar. Three high officers preceded the Sultan in 
single file, with hands pressed together and eyes 
bent upon the ground, while a pricst came out 
to meet him with a sacred vessel in each hand. 
Ile dismounted in a very business-like way, upon 
a piece of embroidered velvet, and entered the 
mosque, all the officers making salaams. 

You should see a Turk make asalaam. It is 
far more graceful and suggestive than a bow. 
With his right hand he touches his heart, his 
lips and his forehead, making at the same time 
a slight inclination of the body. 

The whole ceremony, which was very inter- 
esting, reminded one of the respect and worship 
paid to a deity rather than an earthly sovereign. 

On the following Friday the Sultan attended 
mosque upon the European side of the Bospho- 
rus, in the city. From the time he stepped into 
his royal caique until the opposite shore was 
reached, a continuous salute was fired from the 
Turkish men-of-war lying at anchor in the 
stream. All the yards were manned, and all the 
flags were thrown to the breeze. It was a beau- 
tiful pageant, aud quite exciting, though I was 
somewhat afraid the clumsy Turkish sailors on 
the yards might fall int6 the water, and couldn’t 
help thinking they might possibly need their 
gunpowder for other purposes before many 
years. TIAROLD. 

——+oo——_—__—__ 
CHAIRS. 

How many hundred years ago is it since man first 
felt that dignity and state could hardly be main- 
tained by him who squatted ontheground? Damp- 
ness and discomfort would naturally suggest a mat 
or carpet, but who first found the comfort of a seat 
raised from the earth? Possibly Adam himself, who, 
laboring in the sweat of his brow to clear the primi- 
tive woods, sat down on the stump of a tree, and at 
once decided that a block of wood should form part 
of his tent or hut furniture. 

This was luxury for a time, but who could sit for- 
ever bolt upright on a block of wood, without re- 
flecting on the advantages of a back? <A back once 
on, and the cnmbersome thing always in the way, of 
course, the next step would be to turn the block into 
plank, and by the addition of legs make it portable, 
or, at least, movable. 

Possibly legs came first and a back aflerward. In 
any case the thing grew, and far back in the story of 
the world we hear of Kings on their thrones, and 
learn that then, as now, the “‘chair’’ had become the 
outward sign of authority and power. So when in 
public meetings wrangling begins, and peace-mak- 
ers or breakers call ‘‘Chair! chair!’’ we are not to 
suppose that the wooden structure itself is invoked, 
but rather the abstract idea of justice and order sup- 
posed to fill him who occupies it. 

In old Roman days prextors and ediles sat in ivory 
chairs, curiously carved and inlaid, and these were 
retained when the term of office had expired. So 
attached were they to these emblems of state, that 
often they were placed on wheels and used as chariots. 

Through the middle ages rude benches against the 
wall were most in use, and in the ladies’ bowers 
broad window-seats took the place of chairs. With 
the fourteenth century, and their gradual introduc- 
tion, cushions also came in, though still so little 
used that an old Englishman, writing as late as 1597, 
grumbles, ‘‘Would it not better become the state of 
the chamber to have easye quilted and lyned formes 
and stools for the lords and ladyes to sit upon, than 
great plank forms, that two yeoman can scant re- 
move out of the places, and waynscot stools so hard 
that since great breeches were laid aside men can 
scant endeur to sitt upon?” 

Up to this time chairs had been made at home by 
the carpenter attached to each large household, but 
as the demand increased, even the great ones of the 
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-arth found it more convenient to buy outright than | 
have them made under their own roofs, and so furni- 
ture manufactories were started, which found it diffi- | 
cult even then to meet the calls upon them. Deep, 
softly-cushioned chairs, at first most desired, were 
displaced in the following century by those with 
narrow seats and high, carved backs, which will al- 
ways seem associated with the powdered wigs and 
stiff hoops of that time. 

Such were the chairs brought to this country atits 
early settlement, some of which may still be seen in 
old houses, or under the eaves of garrets where only 
the children will be likely to find them. 

The wooden settle; the ‘dye tub” in the chimney 
corner, sacred to the children’s use; the high-backed, 
wooden rocker, wherein grandmother sat; what 
man or woman of the last generation cannot tell you 
allaboutthem? ‘Boston rockers,’’ and camp-chairs, 
and a thousand varieties of lounging-chair are driv- 
ing away even the memory of tle old styles, but if 
you begin to think about those, and try and make in 
your mind a picture of them used by each country 
you will find it interesting work enough to make you 
say thank you for this suggestion. 
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A DUCHESS’ EDUCATION, 

The late Duchess of Orleans, the mother of the 
Count of Paris, who may yet sit on the throne of 
France, was one of the most remarkable women of 
our century. Beautiful, intelligent and pious, she 
was a great favorite in the royal family and among 
the French people. Though a Protestant, and true 
to her convictions in a Catholic country, she lost no 
friends, and neither statesman nor priest interfered 
with her religious freedom. 

Her education was rigidand thorough. Her teach- 
ers were Profs. Rennecke and Schubert, both of 
them accomplished scholars and able teachers. The 
instruction commenced with the reading of the Bi- 
ble in the morning, and then several hours were giv- 
en to hard study. The afternoon was given to walks 
and recreation, and the evening to reading and in- 
structive conversation. She was allowed to study 
nothing without mastering it. After going over any 
subject, she was required to write her views of it in 
a little book; and thus became familiar with all 
branches of knowledge, and could converse about 
them with accuracy and ease. Children in royal 
families rarely have such severe discipline, or show 
such good fruits of training. 
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DR. WAYLAND’S READING, 

Dr. Francis Wayland in his autobiography tells 
of aremarkable change that took place suddenly in 
his tastes and habits of reading. He had been fond 
of novels, and had read with eagerness all that came 
into his hands. Travels and adventure of all kinds 
were attractive. ‘He read Scott’s “Lady of the 
Lake”’ only for the story, and skipped all the papers 
in the Spectator except those occupied with narra- 
tion. “I used to wonder,’’ he says, “how persons 
could take so much pleasure in the didactic essays, 
and becomeso much charmed with what they called 
“the beauty of the style.’’’ 

The change of taste was very sudden. He hap- 
pened to take up a volume of the Spectator one day, 
and read one of Addison’s papers on Milton. He 
enjoyed it, and found he understood it perfectly. He 
turned to other papers he had skipped, and from that 
time he enjoyed solid and instructive books, and lost 
all love for the novels in which he had delighted be- 
fore. He was almost eighteen years old when this 
sudden change took place, and, after that, he scarce- 
ly read a novel till his death. 


———-—+or— 


FOSSIL ELEPHANTS. 

It is difficult to obtain ivory enough for the many 
uses to which it is now applied.¢ But nature made 
an ingenious provision for human needs. Ages ago 
elephants flourished in Siberia in great numbers, but 
by some change of climate they became extinct, and 
great numbers of them are still preserved in the 
snows and ice of that frigid country. These furnish 
an almost inexhaustible store of the best ivory of 
commerce. 

It has been found quite recently that Alaska is 
equally rich in ivory. It is seen not in elephants 
preserved in snow or ice, but in the valleys of the 
streams, and in all low grounds where bones abound 
in profusion. Alaska bids fair to prove a profitable 
purchase for the United States. Its seals and fisheries 
already pay a handsome interest on the purchase 
money, and the value of the ivory is almost incalcu- 
lable. 

It seems curious that the climate of those cold re- 
gions could ever have been warm enough for the ele- 
phant, now found only in tropical countries. It 
seems more curious that they should have been en- 


cased in snow and ice, and so preserved till our 
time. 
———+or—__-_——_- 


RAILROADS AND CASTE. 


The railroads in India are doing much to break up 
the distinctions of caste which have held an iron 
rule for many centuries. The rules of caste forbid 
one of superior rank to eat or sit with one of lower 
rank, on pain of forfeiting his position, But rail- 
roads show no respect to rank or social rules. They 
make a place for all who wish to ride and have money 
to pay. 

The railroads are now running in all directions, 
and people of all classes will ride. The holy Brah- 
min may look through a car, and congratulate him- 
self that he is sure of good company, when at the 


pariahs may rush in, and it is impossible for him to | oldest inhabitant” marches off, quite confident of his 


escape them. His sanctity is polluted, and, accord- 
ing to strict rules, his caste is broken. 

It seems certain this odious social system, which 
has ruled India with despotic sway, must be over- 
turned by so simple an improvement as railroad trav- 
elling; and when caste is gone, Christianity can gain 
ground more rapidly. | 
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BIG BONES. 
The belt of land under the Arctic Circle is won- 
derfully rich in remains of fossil elephants, (mam- 
moths) which huge creatures must have lived there 
in great numbers in very ancient times, perhaps, 
when that part of the earth was warmer than now. 
Our own new territory of Alaska proves richer in | 
valuable treasures than had been anticipated. The 
latest discovery is of plentiful remains of elephants. 
An enthusiastic writer reports the finding of enor- 
mous quantities of bones, and of ‘‘a supply of ivory 
suflicient to last the world for centuries. The val- 
leys of all the streams and all the low grounds are 
filled with bones and tusks.” Neither Europe nor 
America has now a climate fitted to the existence of 


the elephant. 
——+or-—__—_ 


THE POOR LONDON LABORER. 
In this country working men fare like kings com- 
pared with the same class in England. It is no won- 
der that so many tear themselves from all their old 
ties of home and native land to come to America, 
when it is known that the wages of industry here are 
so good as to enable a sober man to pay for a house 
of his own in a few years, and a cow, and “a pig, an 
some chickens.” The Texas Christian Ad t 


might tell, O, such a very, very great di 


importance, and very sure that, if he only chose, he 
more!” 
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BROWNLOW AND THE “JUBILEE SING- 
ERS,” 

Among the interesting incidents connected with 

the visit of the Jubilee Singers to Washington, per- 

haps the most so was their call upon Senator Brown- 





ow. 

When these ten sable singers of Tennessee stood in 
presence of their thin, palsied, shattered Senator, 
who was unable to receive them, except in his sick 
chamber, the man who had stood up so bravely for 
them, and was so maltreated by their persecutors; a 
very wreck in body, but with a soul of fire gleamin 
from his deep eye-sockets, waging an inch-by-inch 
warfare with disease, with touching fitness they se- 
lected,— 

“Keep me from sinking down!*’ 


It melted the old veteran to tears. He wept as no 
wrongs heaped upon his head or their heads had ever 
made him weep, for his will is an iron one, It was 
their deliverance; their standing before him as his 
comforters, as if transtigured into angel visitors; it 
was their sweet harmony; it was the Gospel in their 
sweet song that converted the old man into a child, 
and made tears of trust trickle down his cheeks, 
wrinkled and wan with woes more than with years. 
—Boston Kecorder. 


———_~+or——_—_— 


FATHER TAYLOR AS A TEMPERANCE 
LECTURER. 


As a preacher on temperance none could excel 
him. In 1836 called to fill the pulpit of Rev. W. A. 
Clapp, of the Congregational church, Easton, Mass., | 
he chose as his text Hosea 4; 1l—‘‘Wine and new 
wine take away the heart’ His list of facts was al- 
most endless, all told in his inimitable manner. One 
was that of a vessel ee by pirates. The crew 








prints the following letter of a poor London laborer 
who only receives about one hundred dollars a year 
wages, that gives us some idea of the hard time such 
as he must have of it there: 


To the Editor of the Daily Telegraph: 

Sir,—I, Geo. Hodge, cannot write or read, but a 
neighbor has read me your remarks on laborers’ 
wages, and I have asked him to write you a true 
statement of my condition, which is a fair specimen 
of many others hereabout. Iam gp moe years 
of age, married, with three children. I have worked 
for the same master fifteen years. I have earned 18d 
per day, (about ig pe cents)and been at work ten 
hours every day. am whatis known as age g-ral 
laborer. I dig, fence, fell, or spread manure--sume- 
times sprats that have notseen waterformonths. My 
eldest child is a boy, seven years old, and he earns 
nothing. My second is a girl; she earns about 2d 
per week. My youngest isa girl, and, thank the Lord, 
they are three good children. My wife isa very hard- 
working woman, and earns about two shillings per 
week— God biess her! 

My food is generally a bread and water mess for 
breakfast, and, if we have it, acold potato. My wife 
and children have the same. My dinner is a boiled 
dumpling, with potatoes and onions in it. My sup- 
per, a bit of bread, cup of tea, and a tiny bit of cheese 
(if we have it), and, fora treat, au onion, We can 
never get beef or mutton, but sometimes a pig’s 

luck—say six times in the year. I never was too 

ate to commence my work at the proper time, and L 

never was complained of by my master. I was never 
before a magistrate forany fault, Ihave many times 
been obliged to lose a day’s pay because of the bad 
weather, and I have often suffered from hunger and 
cold. I put my mark to this, as I hereby declare it 
is the truth. GEORGE X (his mark.) 

I pay £4 per annum ($20) for my house and garden, 
thirty-six yards by fifteen. 


ee 


MRS. SIGOURNEY AS A SCHOLAR. 

A correspondent of the Warren (R. 1) Gazette, 
writing from Norwich, Conn., relates the following 
anecdotes of Mrs. Sigourney’s girlhood: 


Not far away is the spot familiar to many who 
have read the life and writings of Lydia Huntley 
Sigourney. Here, very near be ey: are her early 
home and the house where she lived after marriage 
until her removal to Hartford. They are both ordi- 
nary square farm-houses so prevalent seventy-five or 
a hundred years ago, and are in no respect particu- 
larly attractive. A 

Now is the time fora conversation with “the oldest 
inhabitant,” and, as luck will have it, here he comes, 
with a scythe in one hand and an old bucket in the 
other. His straw hat is tipped back on his head, 
and his consequential bearing tells his story for him. 
How shall the conversation commence? 

“If you please, sir, is this the house where Lydia 
Huntley Sigourney was born?” 

Down go the bucket and scythe, up goes the hat, 
and then, after a pause,— 

“This, marm, is the house in which Lydia Huntle 
Sigourney was born, and that is the house in which 
she began her housekeeping. Did you know her?”’ 

“Only by her books. Did you know her at all?” 

Up goes the old hat. ‘Did I know her, miss? 
Why, not exactly! I knowed a good deal about her, 
but don’t remember as I ever see her. My father 
knowed her well; went to school with her years and 

ears. She was a good deal older’n I was, you see, 

ut I remember hearing him talk about her.” 

“Do — remember much about her leaving here 
and go ng to Hartford?” 

“[ve heard say. everybody felt kinder bad to 
have her go, she was such a nice woman, and my 
folks in Hartford thought everything of her. My 
ay in Hartford knowed her up to the day she 

ied.” 


“What were her early circumstances ?’’ 

“Well, she was ’bout like the rest of them around 
here. She wasn’t very rich and she wasn’t very poor. 
I believe her father was gardener to a rich man who 
lived near by. He always sent her to school when 
school was keeping, but that’s about all the learning 
she ever had, just what she could pick up in our dis- 
trict school. She wasn’t so very well educated, but 
she was pretty smart, I take it.” 

“What did you hear about her as a scholar?” 

Up goes the hat again. Whata very slippery hat 
it is! 

“Hem! Well! Father always said she wasn’t any- 
thing alarming at books; to tell the truth, she was 
kinder slow, and talked most of the time about her 
kittens. (N.B. Kitten-loving little girls please take 
courage!) But after she’d done going to school she 
picked up considerably, and I think she turned out 
bout as smart as any of them. That’s all I know 
about her, marm.” 

The bucket and the scythe are picked up, the hat 





last minute, as the train is starting, a company of 


and gers were all destroyed, except a young 
mother and her babe. None of the pirate crew 
would molest her. The astonished captain ordered 
“grog’”’ to be served, and soon his order for the death 
of mother and child was obeyed, ‘‘fhose men,” 
said the speaker, ‘had a heart till a gill of rum and 
molasses took it away.” When he had finished his 
recital of those thrilling stories, that caused the 
flesh to creep, his manner changed; and with a cool, 
almost sardonic simile, he said, ‘shout, if you want 
to, and I'll wait for you.” He paused. Tne silence 
was painful. ‘Nobody says hurrah! There is as 
much reason for it now as there will be till the mons- 
ter is driven from the world.” And thus he held his 
audience for two hours.— Zachange. 


oo. 


HORSE RAILROADS IN EUROPE, 
The horse railroads, first started in this conntry, 
are extending into the leading cities of Europe: 


Some interesting facts about horse railroads in Eu- 
rope have been —- by the British foreign oflice. 
From them we learn that in Prussia the rate of tran- 
sit is about 1 3-4 cents per mile on all the principal 
lines, and that the capital, Berlin, is a soon to be 
surrounded with a network of lines. In all cases 
they have almost entirely superseded the use of 
hacks and cabs, along their line in Berlin. At Vien- 
na, although the lines are extremely popular, they 
have not yet paid. Throughout European cities the 
lines are laid down in the broadest streets. In Brus- 
sels they run through streets sixty-tive feet in width, 
and in St. Petersburg all the avennes where they are 
to be found are one hundred and fifty feet wide. At 
Madrid, where the horse railway lines run through 
the most crowded streets, they pay magnificently and 
every body rides. 


eS 
A FALSE ALARM, 


Some of our letters are a great puzzle to foreigners, 
and they can never pronounce them quite right: 


A German expressman called at a house in Brook- 
lyn recently to deliver a box. He rang the bell and 
aservant girl opened the door, when the express- 
man said, ‘“‘1 have got a small pox, and if you likes 
I will carry it up stairs.’ The girl looked horror- 
stricken, and not relishing the idea of admitting a 
man with the small-pox, slammed, bolted and barred 
the door in the astonished expressman’s face. 


—_——_+oo—___—. 


A MAN at sleep caught a mouse in his mouth at 
Lawrence, Kansas, the other night. The mouse was 
killed, and the man woke up in aterrible fright. The 
mouse was caught nipping while the man was caught 
napping. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 






lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 

Harper’s Weekly and the Companion.............. $4 80 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion ...... oe - 480 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion..... a 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion............. 450 


Galaxy and the Companion .... been ene 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion. . 
Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion.......... 
American Agriculturist and the Companion 
Advance and the Companion. ....... .. 
Sunday Magazine and the Companion .. 





Good Words andthe Companion... ...-..........6...355 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion......... 285 
New York Observer and the Companion....... ....... 355 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to that paper. 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion............... ....++ 355 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion. . -.3 80 







Christian Era and the Companion...... 
Hearth and Home and the Companion 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companior 
‘rhe Nursery and the Companion. ..... : 
The Independent and the Companion .... ; 

‘the subscriber to the Independent must bea 

one to that paper. 

New England Farmer and the Companion........ sy 
‘the Christian Union and the Companion, including 

the pictures offered by the Union...) ............ 
The School Festival and Companion........... wale 
Ladies’ Floral Guide and Companion.................. 


toros =e 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 








ced on the very back part of the head, and “‘the 








number. 


Cuorce and desirable with fish, meats, soups, 


etc., is the famous Halford Leicestershire Table 


Sauce. Persons who make a single trial, wonder 
that they have never before used this capital goods. 


For sale by every grocer. 


JACKSON & CO., 
HATTERS. 


Cail and examine our large stock of Fall Hats for Boys 
and Men, 
59 Tremont Street, 


38 BOSTON, tf 


rENTS FOR BOYS. 


Blue Dyed or White, 
just the thing tor 
lawns or smail camp- 
ing parties, all sizes, 
A Tent from $8 to $20; 
SS  -9X9 with fly $30 to >; 

we Without fly $15 to $25; 
ee 12x12 with fly from $30 
to $45. Also Flags in 
all styles made of the best material and perfect in patiern, 

Now is the Time to Camp Out. 
Fishing and pleasure parties will do well to examine our 
prices, and buw inswad of Amina a tent for the summer. 
The cost of hiring three or four times will poy for one, 
which with good care will last from 8 to 10 years, Can 
furnish all sizes, Send for price list. 
THOMAS D. HOYT, 

25— 51 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 





~ WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the ld, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intehigence, training 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 
try. 

With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company contidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manutac- 
ture, 






SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular, 

The price has been put low because it is a Boy's Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach of all. pecial trade 
mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.” 








ALSO 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majori- 
ty of respectable young people. 


No watches retailed by the Company. 
Jewellers. Send for Circular, 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
New York and Boston. 


For sale by all 


5l—ly 


The Best Place to Buy 





NEW FALL 


CARPETING 


At Lowest Possible Prices. 
COLDTHWAIT, SNOW & KNICHT, 
5 New Warehouse, 


43 AND 45 WASHINGTON STREET. 
THE ENCHANTED TEA CHEST, 
. Or, THe IlUNDRED WREATHS OF PER- 
=> FUME. Unique, curious, puzzling and at- 
: tractive. The engraving is an exact rep- 
resentation of this curious little novelty. 
Price 30 cents, of dealers in Novelties, 
Newsdealers, etc., or by mail on receipt 
of price by Happy Hours Co., 22 
Ann Street, New York. 32—6t 


DR. VAN NORMAN’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN FAMILY AND 
DAY SCILOOL for YOUNG LADIES and CHILDREN, 
New York. Will commence its Sixteenth Year, Septem- 
ber 26th, 1872. For full information send for catalogue. 

Address D.C. VAN NORMAN 








RM AD 
7 West 42d Street, 
New York. 

SCIENCE! AMUSEMENT! INSTRUCTION! 

THE GLOBE MICROSCOPE is an optical 
wonder. Magnities 10.000 times, revealing countless 
thousands of the hidden beauties of God’s minute crea- 
tion. As a gift toa friend or a child it has no equal, nev- 
er losing its interest. We challenge the world to produce 
its equal for the price. It should be in every family circle 
and school, being simplified and adapted to popular as 
well as scientific use; every lover of nature, physi- 
cian, botanist, jogist, &c., should have it. Price 
only $275, prepaid by mail. Address only H. B. 1! Al - 











CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 
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THE REPRIEVE. ; | 
I had long wished to be the bearer of life to | 
some condemned cell. My wish was granted 
me. It was on a Tuesday that a poor sentenced | 
eriminal was to be hanged. He was within one | 
day of the fatal drop. But on the Monday, all 
unexpectedly, [ was summoned to take him his | 
life! [ had obtained a reprieve for that man—a 
paper signed by the Queen, giving him back his | 
forfeited life. This, as I have said, is what I 
had long wished for. So wonderful a privilege 
was it to be in a position to give life! 

My first thought was, Where is the train that | 
can bear me swift enough to the cell? I dreamt 
not of delay. Delay appeared cruel; until, at | 
the very threshold of the prison, I bethought me 
thus: How can [tell him? The news will kiil 
him. The man will dic if I tell him, so great 
will be the revulsion. He has died, so to speak. 
He is dead in law. And he is already in the bit- 
terness of death. 

So with life in my hand, I stood before the 
victim in his cell. His face was wan, his knees 
feeble, his vacant eyes had no tears, but were 
red, and looked as if, with dry, hot grief, they 
had burned down into their sockets. She who 
owned him as her husband had just been carried 
out from the last separation—still, and seeming- 
ly a corpse, unconscious of the last kiss which 
the man had impressed on herlips. The expect- 
ant orphans, after their wretched farewell, were 
crying over the yet motionless form of their 
mother. 

“My poor man, can you read?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

But fearing to break the royal pardon to him 
too suddenly, I added,— 

“Would yon like your life?” 

“Sir,” he responded, ‘do not ‘trifle with me.’’ 

“But life is sweet, is it not?’ 

“Sir, I would rather you would not speak to 
me.” 

“But would you not like me to procure your 
life?” 


“It’s of no use, sir; ’m justly condemned. 


| attended to and nursed. 








I’m a dead man.” 

“But the Queen could give you your life.” 

Ile looked inquiringly at me, but was silent. 

“Can you read this?” 

And now those hot eyes were directed down 
upon the paper. <As he intently read, putting 
my arm around his shoulders, I said,— 

“There, my poor fellow; there is your life!’ 

No sooner had I uttered the words, than, as I 
expected, he dropped down at my feet. 
he lay, as it were, dead! 
could bear. 

What! When aman to whom a reprieve is 
announced, granting him a few short years of 
natural life, falls down as dead, may not a sin- 
ner, who finds he is not to be lost, but that on 
believing, he is saved—he has Christ, and heavy- 
en, and everlasting life—I say, may not he weep? 
Yea, ery? Cry for joy!—British Workman. 
o> 


A SENSIBLE MONKEY. 

Young ladies who insist on going to evening 
parties when they are afflicted with colds, not- 
withstanding the insufficiency of their clothing 
and the inclemency of the weather, should read 
“A £ase in Comparative Pathology” given by a 
correspondent of the London Lancet, from which 
they will sce that a chimpanzee in the Zoologi- 
eal Gardens, by carefully following the diree- 
tions of his medical advisers, and exhibiting an 
amount of common sense too often, alas! not 
to be witnessed in human circles, succeeded in 
warding off the consequences of an illness which, 
if nevlected, would no doubt have been attended 
with fatal results, 

It appears that this animal, who, although 
Yarely two years old, is endowed with the mtel- 
ligence of a monkey of riper years, caucht a vio- 
lent cold and cough during a frosty night in Jan- 
uary, attended with loss of appetite, a high pulse, 
and other feverish symptoms. At first the mon- 
key wisely restricted its diet, taking only grapes, 
orange juice and a little milk. 

As, however, the urgent symptoms increased, 
it was persuaded to take small doses of liquor of 
acetate of ammonia, with ipecacuanha wine and 
aromatic spirit of ammonia, every four hours, 
and also to wear a linseed meal jacket poultice 
round its chest for an hour or two ata time, 
three or four times a day, at other times wearing 
a flannel band and a cloth jacket. ‘ 

Althouch it derived some relief from this treat- 
ment, yet in a day or two it became worse, and 


There 
It was more than he 








ws at last reduced to sneh a state of weakness 
that it could only lie on its back or one side with | 
its paws open, as if too exhausted to make any | 
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effort at all. Disliking its cough mixture, it 

ras given ipecacuanha wine in its milk; but the 
exhaustion increasing, a teaspoonful of brandy 
was substituted for the ipecacuanha wine, and 
added to its milk each time it took it. 

For some days it remained in a listless state, 
merely presenting one of its feet to any acquaint- 
unce who visited it, but evidently liking to be 
It is most gratifying to 
learn that a steady adherence to this treatment 
of poultices, and brandy and milk, resulted at 
the end of a few days in a change for the better; 
and although for some little time it would take 
no solid food, except from the keeper’s mouth, 
yct its appetite gradually improved, and in about 
three weeks, though much thinner and weaker 
than before its illness, it was in excellent spirits, 
and is now not only able to climb its ladder, but 
is ‘‘as lively as ever.” 

this young monkey had insisted on going 
out in the evening in a low dress, instead of re- 
maining quietly at home ina “‘linseed-meal jack- 
et poultice,” the Zoological Society would prob- 
ably have had to deplore its loss. 
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For the Companion. 


BAREFOOT. 
O, don’t you remember the old hill-side farm, 
And the farm-house with clapboards so gray, 
With the garden of roses, and sweet pinks, and balm, 
And the meadows with buttercups gay? 
And don’t you remember how, in doors and out, 
And under the old orchard trees, 
The gay, laughing children were skipping about, 
With bare feet, as busy as bees? 


How we all played together, the girls and the boys, 
And had houses, and workshops, and stores, 
Rag babies, and ‘‘earthens,’’ and just as much noise 
As our voices could make out of doors! 
How we loved through the pastures and woodlands 
to roam, 
To gather bright mosses and flowers! 
We thought then, as now, there was ‘‘no place like 
home,”’ 
And no home so delightful as ours. 


And don’t you remember the pleasant school road, 
And the schoolhouse so sunny in June, 

With the lessons we learned, and the “mark” that 

we “toed” — 

And how we played “pizzen” at noon? 

Our sunbonnets, crumpled, hung over our necks, 
The summer wind played with our hair; 

While the sun paid our faces its warmest respects, 
And kissed our white toes that went bare. 


How we climbed the steep hill-sides as nimble as 
goats, 
And skipped o’er the ledges in glee; 
We mimicked the wooklark and whippoorwill’s 
notes, 
And sung with the chick-a-dee-dee. 
We waded the brook when the water was low, 
And shouted to make the woods ring, 
Or played on its banks in the summer’s soft glow, 
Light hearted as birds on the wing. 


You remember the pond where the geese used to 
swim, 
How we called it the ocean so wide, 
And in an old hat that was minus the brim, 
We sailed our rag dolls on its tide? : 
And when they had cruised all the wide ocean 
through, 
And outdone both Magellan and Cook, 
We drew them all home inan old, ragged shoe 
And called it a coach ride they took. 


How we danced in the mud with our bare, naked feet, 
And played ’twas the Dutch way to churn! 
We made us mud biscuits and plumcake so sweet, 
Without any cook-book to learn. 
Ilow we pitied the children whose stockings and 
shoes 
Forbade them to share in our fun! 
While we stirred up our puddings, and pastries, and 
stews, 
And left them to cook in the sun. 


Our parents were happy our sports to behold, 
And oftin our laughter would share, 
They said soon enough would their darlings grow old, 
And take up life’s burden of care. 
Life’s burden of car-I know now what it means, 
Still, I keep in my heart to this day 
A picture book, filled with life’s summer bright 
scenes, 
With the barefooted children at play. 
= Be ALP. W. 


A REMARKABLE AEROLITE. 


One summer day, says the St. Louis Democrat, 
Mr. John J. Murdock, who lives near Laclede 
Station, Mo., mentioned casually to Mr. Frank 
J. Bowman that he had discovered a peculiar 
hole in the ground in a meadow near his house, 
and said that for the life of him he couldn’t im- 
agine what made it. It was twelve or fifteen 
inches in diameter and seven or eight feet in 
depth. Mr. Bowman suggested an aerolite, but 
that was laughed at. To mark the place a fence 
rail was thrust in it, and it enclosed eight feet of 
the rail before the bottom was reached. A year 
afterwards the matter was again discussed, and 
various speculations were indulged in to account 
for the peculiaropening. After the hay had been 
cut, Mr. Murdock consented that the workmen 
should examine it. They immediately set to 
work, and after digging down not eight feet but 
thirteen, came upon a spheroid globe of metal, 
which was evidently an aerolite. It presents the 
strange appearance of a miniature globe fash- 


ioned after the pattern of the earth, being tlat- | 





ner as to indicate that it was in flames as it 
passed through the air. The flattened poles are 
perfectly smooth and bear no marks of heat. It 
is about the size of a Jarge twelve-pound cannon 
ball, fully fifty per cent. heavier, and is a solid 
metal, the nature of which has not yet been as- 
certained. It was brought to the city and excit- 
ed considerable curiosity. It is intended, we be- 
lieve, to present it to the Mercantile Library. 

The velocity with which it fell may be judged 
from the fact of its deep penetration into the 
earth—thirteen feet. The farthest that a can- 
non ball has been forced into an embankment is 
six feet, and this is a feat only accomplished in 
recent experiments by the British navy. 
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ORIGIN OF THE TUNE “MOUNT 
VERNON.” 

The hymn and tune ‘Mount Vernon” are 
found in nearly all collections of church music. 
It was composed by the late Dr. Lowell Mason, 
on the occasion of the death of a young lady, a 
member of the Mount Vernon Music School, 
Boston. Rev. J. S.C. Abbott, in an article in 
the Congregationalist, gives the following ac- 
count of the origin of the hymn and tune: 


An incident strikingly characteristic of Mr. 
Mason’s mode of instruction is connected in my 
memory with the origin of the tune “Mount 
Vernon,” long well known in the musical world 
of young people. The tune was composed in 
memory of one of the pupils in the school, Miss 
Martha Jane Crockett, a daughter of George W. 
Crockett, a well known and highly respected 
merchant of those days. Martha Jane was 
equally remarkable for her personal attractions, 
the superiority of her intellect, her advanced po- 
sition in her studics, her modest, retiring and 
amiable disposition, and her winning manners. 
She was, indced, a universal favorite in the in- 
stitution both among teachers and pupils. 

The death of ‘““Martha Jane,” as she was al- 
ways called, produced, of course, a deep impres- 
sion; and, on the first day of the reassembling 
of the school after the funeral, a shade of seri- 
ousness and solemnity pervaded the room 
through all the exercises of the morning. 

When the hour appointed for the music lesson 
arrived, and the pupils arranged their desks and 
prepared themselves for the lesson, the impres- 
sion seemed deepened; for the missing one had 
been, perhaps, peculiarly distinguished for her 
proficiency in music, and for the interest which 
she had taken in the lessons. 

At the appointed moment, Mr. Mason entered 
and walked to his usual position at the black- 
board. He immediately commenced the lesson, 
writing upon the board, as was his custom, a se- 
ries of simple exercises for the pupils to sing, 
but all now of a plaintive character. He made 
few remarks, and gave little oral instruction, 
but wrote in succession upon the board strains 
harmonizing, in the expression of sadness and 
solemnity which characterized them, with the 
feelings appropriate to the occasion. 

In what he said he made no allusion to the 
occasion itself, or to the loss which all present 
felt that they had sustained. He went on in this 
way until the close of the hour began to draw 
near. Then he combined the passages which had 
been sung separately as exercises, or strains in 
harmony with them, and formed the tune “Mount 
Vernon,” as it is now printed in the books, and 
the pupils sang it by note. 

After repeating it two or three times, till the 
air had become in a measure familiar to all, he 
wrote beneath it the words by which it is now 
usually accompanied, beginning,— 

“Sister, thou wast mild and lovely, 
Gentle as the summer breeze.” 


After the class had sung the four stanzas, Mr. 
Mason closed the lesson in his usual manner and 
left the room. It would be difficult for one not 
present at the time to conceive of the deep but 
quiet solemnity of the effect produced by this 
delicate and gentle mode of dealing with the 
feelings and emotions of young hearts on such 
an occasion. 
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KING FREDERICK AND THE IRISH 
GRENADIER. 

Anecdotes similar to the following, of ignorant 
or deaf people, have more than once provoked 
our mirth and taught us the inconvenience of a 
half-learnt lesson : , 


Frederick the Great of Prussia had a great ma- 
nia for enlisting gigantic soldiers into the Royal 
Guards, and paid an enormous bounty to his re- 
cruiting officers for getting them. One day the 
recruiting sergeant chanced toespy a Hibernian, 
who was at least seven tect high. He accosted 
him in English, and proposed that he should en- 
list. The idea of military life and large bounty 
so delighted Patrick that he immediately con- 
sented. “But unless you can speak German the 
King will not give you so much.” 

“O,”’ said the Irishman, “sure it’s I that don’t 
know a word of German.” 

“But,” said the sergeant, “three words will be 
enough, and those vou can learn in ashort time. 
The King knows every man in the Guards. As 
soon as he sees you, he will ride up and ask you 
how old you are. You will say “lwenty-seven.’ 
Next, how long vou have been in the service. 
You must reply ‘Three weeks.’ Finally, if you 
are provided with clothes and rations. You an- 
swer ‘Both.’ ” 

Pat soon learned to pronounce his answers, 
but never dreamt of learning questions. In three 
weeks he appeared before the King in review. 


“Twenty-seven years.” 

“Am I or you a fool?” roared the King. 
“Both,” replied Patrick, who was instantly 
taken to the guard-room, but pardoned by the 
King after he understood the facts of the case. 





KEEPING AWAKE, 


It isn’t always casy to keep awake at night 
even on important duty, amd inventive geniuses 
contrive means for remedying the difficulty : 


The Girard Cosmopolite says that, at a certain 
Station on the Philadelphia and Erie Railroad, 
the company has a new night telegraph opera- 
tor, who, if inclined to slumber, is too ingen- 
iously wide awake to be caught napping at his 
post. Recently he was seized with drowsiness 
which he could not shake off. As it was bis du- 
ty to report all passing, he dared not yield, and 
yetcould not resist. ‘That mother of invention, 
necessity, at length suggested an alarm signal, 
which he proceeded to put in operation by sus- 
pending a scuttle full of coal, by means of a cord 
which was passed through the keyhole of his of- 
fice door and fustened across {the track at the 
requisite elevation. 

Mr. Operator then resigned himself to rosy 
dreams, which were finally interrupted by a pass- 
ing train, the engine of which snapped the cord, 
causing the coal scuttle to come dowu with a 
rattle-de-bung that would have aroused even a 
sleeping Erie policeman. 

Another young operator, some thirty miles up 
the road, let a train slip by him the same night, 
and applied to the inventor of the coal scuttle 
alarm to know when the train passed his sta- 
tion. No answer was vouchsafed, the inventor 
remarking, ‘““Why don’t the fool get the right to 
use my patent?” 





THE HOMESICK FILLY’S RUN. 
The following we might call a case of Gilpin 
when Gilpin was not there. His mare certainly 
did splendidly without a rider: 


One of the most remarkable instances of equine 
sagacity is reported from Whitby, Canada. A 
young gentleman named Keene has been for 
some time a resident near Malton, aud from Mr. 
Rutter, of Hessie Farm, he bought a hunting 
mare which, on leaving Malton, he recently took 
with him to Whitby. 

One day the mare was missing from the field, 
and a search was instituted, Mr. Keene and his 
groom going about ten miles on the Guisborough 
Moors, and then to Sleigets, where they heard 
the mare had crossed the railway the previous 
morning. At this point the trailwas easy. The 
mare had taken the high road homewards, and 
at Saltersgate six men tried to stop her without 
avail. 

At Pickering she jumped a load of sticks and 
the railway gates, and then found herself in her 
old hunting country, making across Rydale for 
home. In so doing she would have to cross two 
rivers and a railway. Mr. Keene found her at 
home on the following night, rather lame and 
with one shoe thrown, but otherwise no worse 
for her cross-country gallop of nearly sixty miles, 
done in one day; for her previous owner had 
found her on the night of the day she flea stand- 
ing at the gate of the ficld where she had grazed 
for two previous years. 





BARON ROTHSCHILD AND THE 
BULLFINCHES. 


Few things so genial as this are told of the 
great Jew money king: 


Twenty-five years ago it was arare thing to 
see a bullfinch among caged song birds, for in 
the wild state little bully only whistles, or makes 
a plaintive cry, which both male and female ut- 
ter. They hide away timidly in shady coverts, 
and it takes a practised eye to find their nest in 
thick bushes or hedgerows. This nest is formed 
of bits of wood, and ffne, thready roots are woven 
inside. The mother bird lays five or six bluish- 
white eges, mottled round the big end with brown 
and violet spots, and sits on them a fortnight, 
the usual time with small birds. 

The young bullfinches, when two months old, 
are strong enough to fly and leave their mother. 
The bullfinch sometimes mates with the canary 
bird, and bird children of such families are high- 
ly prized as songsters. They wear in part their 
mother’s canary-yellow gown, and they sing 
constantly. The bullfinch prima donnas made 
their debut in the piping times of peace and 
plenty under Louis Phillippe in Paris, at Baron 
Rothschild’s palace. They came into fashion in 
thisway: In the year 1850 or 1851, Baron Roth- 
schild was travelling in the Tyrol. While they 
were changing his carriage-horses, a handsome 
young mountaineer offered him a shabby cave 
inhabited by a sober-looking bullfinch. Birds 
cannot always be in full dress or in song, and 
Baron Rothschild waved a ‘No, I do not want 
it,” with the back of his majestic hand. 

A bird is not, indeed, the most convenient fel- 
low travellerin acarriage; but the baron changed 
his mind when he heard this bullfinch warble the 
cachucha, and then several Tyrolese airs without 
ever missing a note. 

“How much for this bird?” he asked the peas- 
ant. 

“A florin, sir,” replied the youth. 

“It is worth more,” quoth the banker, and, 
suiting the gesture to the words, he put three or 
four gold pieces into the bird-trainer’s hand, 
which made him open his eves very wide. 








His Majesty rode up to him. Patrick stepped 
teh 6 ” | 
forward with “‘present arms. 
“How old are vou?” said the King. 
“Three weeks,” said the Tishmen. 
“How lone have vou been in the service?” 


tened at the poles and encrusted in such a man-/ asked His Majesty. 


“Have you any more birds that sing as well as 
this one?” he asked, smiling at the poor fellow’s 


| delicht. 


“Sixty of them, sir. Tam raising them all the 


while to sell to travellers, but nobody pays me 
like vou. sir, or T should now have » bird of my 
See Gretchen, yon- 


own to pet and not to sell. 
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der, sir. These two years we have heen of one 
heart, bute her father will not listen to our plans, 
for I own nothing but my cabin and my birds.’ 

“In a month’s time,” said Rothschild, “I shall 
Come and see me there. This 
is my address,” and, handing the Tyrolese a 
card, he was driven off at a brisk trot. 

A month after this meeting, to the very day, 
our bird-keeper, with sixty cages and their in- 
mates on his shoulders, suspended by a pole, 
reached Rue Lafitte, covered with the dust of the 
high road, rang at Baron Rothschild’s hotel, and 
asked to speak with the master, showing his 


eard. 

While the Swiss porter was hesitating whether 
to admit this strange visitor, the baron fortu- 
nately came to the window. [le knew the Ty- 
rolese bird-keeper at once by his stock of cages, 
and sent word for him to come in. 

“Mr. Rothschild,” said the mountain Jad in 
German, “you told me to come. Here I am. 
Allow: me to offer you this bullfinch. He knows 
more tunes than the bird you bought in our 
mountains. He will sing you a dozen airs.”’ 

And thereupon he set to bobbing his head like 
a Chinese doll before the bird. Bully presently 
puffed out his throat, moved his head gently, 
half opened his wings, and then, half closing his 
eyes, as if trying to remember, began to warble 
German and Tyrolese songs without words, air 
after air, to the end of the twelve. 

The Baron, amazed at this feat, which showed 
so mucli perseverance in the trainer as well as 
talent in the bird, ordered his steward to give 
the lad a hundred dollars and to lodge him ata 
small hotel near by, adding that his friend from 
the Tyrol should be his guest while in Paris. 

The Figaro and other papers, that week, had 
a few neat paragraphs about the plumed musi- 
cians. The bullfinches were seen, listened to, 
and admired at the famous banker’s, and no 
price was thought too high for such well-educat- 
ed birds. 

The Tyrolese youth returned home, still afoot, 
but with no cages swinging on his shoulder, 
and with seven thousand francs folded away in 
his belt. Seven thousand francs—fourteen hun- 
dred dollars! This is quite a fortune in the Tyrol. 
The bird-keeper married his Gretchen, who was 
sixteen years old upon her wedding day, about 
ten years ago. Her cheeks still wear their moun- 
tain roses. She speaks French as well as Ger- 
man, and accompanies her husband and the 
birds to their great city market. 

Trained bullfinches sing all the summer, then 
are silent from the end of autumn to the early 
spring time. As the sun kisses the brown earth’s 
cheek until she smiles back on him in flowers, 
you hear the birds recalling in soft undertones 

the dirs they had forgotten under the reign of 
the frost king. Now they repeat them, note by 
note, begin again whenever they strike a false 
note, never tire of this exercise, but persevere, 
like true artists as they are, until they have re- 
covered all that they had learned. Then they 
sing all day long—they sing even to the moon 
and stars, like nightingales and mocking-birds, 
drunken with melody. It is a month or six 
weeks before they sober down, and become re- 
spectable family birds, singing occasionally to 
the bright sky overhead or the sweet flowers be- 
low, or to all together —Hearth and Home. 


+> 
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A GOOD HIT. 

Some years ago, Dr Alcott published a vol- 
ume on Health, having a skeleton body as the 
frontispiece. The doctor wasn’t a good illustra- 
tion of his theory of the superiority of a vege- 
table diet, for he was lean almost as a skeleton; 
and one of the Boston papers gave him a hard 
hit, by saying the volume was illustrated by a 
portrait of the author. The following is quite 
as good: 


One of the very best things we ever heard 
comes to us from Philadelphia. In that good 
old Quaker village there resides a doctor so Jean 
and attenuated that the soubriquet of “Old 
Bones” is far from being a misnomer. 

This doctor has a student, and that student is 
trying his best to become a doctor. He attends 
to the office while the doctor attends to the out- 
door patients. Among other fixtures of the of- 
fice is a weird skeleton, so hung and adjusted 
that it will walk out of the cupboard where it is 
kept; and; by manipulating it rightly, it can be 
made to go through several grotesque antics. 

One day while the student sat poring over 
some medical work the street door opened, and 
a youthful peddler with a basket of knickknacks 
presented himself. When told that nothing in 
his line was wanted, the little rascal began to 
“talk back’ in a most impudent manner, and 
was finally ordered to leave the office. 

_This he refused to do, and thinking to scare 
him, the student pulled a string, and open flew 
the door where the skeleton was hidden, and 
that emblem of death sprang out at the boy, 
who, frightened half out of his wits, dropped his 
basket and scampered out of the office, taking 
Up & position on the opposite side of the street, 
to await further events. 

Just ren the doctor, “Old Bones,”’ came from 
his study, and learning the cause of the uproar, 
he went to the door and motioned the boy to 
come and get his wares. “No, you don’t, I know 
you, if you have got your clothes on.” 


—<+o+—____. 
NOT A BAD RULE. 


A gentleman, well known for his large bene- 
factions, was asked what part of his income he 
was in the habit of contributing to the Lord’s 
treasury. “I do not know,” said he; ‘‘I do very 
much as the woman did who was famous for the 
excellence of her rhubarb pies. She put in as 
much sugar as her.conscience would allow, and 





then shut her eyes and put in a handful more.: 


] give all that my conscience approves, and then 


said he; ‘‘soI have you at last. 








For the Companion. 


JAMIE’S “FOUGHTS.” 

When Mattie wants a bit of cloth 
To make her dol! a dwess, 

‘ I s’pose her mamma dits her twick 

The piece she finks is bess; 

But when J want a bit of stwing 
To tie my little tart, 

My mamma say “Doe dit it den, 
You are not verwy smart.” 


And when I whine and say “I tant,” 
She sends me out to play, 

And says “‘Dat boys round in de house 
Are always in de way!” 

And den I go and play with Fwank, 
And spoil my pitty turls, 

Den mamma says “‘O, dear, I wish 
Dat boys were more like durls!”’ 


But when I ask her for a doll, 
To hug when I’m in bed, 

She wonders awful who tould put 
Such queer foughts in my head. 

She says that I’m an ’ittle man, 
Her pwide and papa’s joy; 

I fink it is a funny fing, 
To be an ’ittle boy. ‘ 

S. B. SAWYER. 





For the Companion. 


THE BEAR AND THE PIG. 
Ding-a-ling-ling went the dinner bell, and the 
man who was threshing corn in the barn heard 
it and hung up his flail and went into the house. 
Now there had been a little white pig running 
about the yard all the morning, and when he 
saw the man go into dinner he thought it would 
be a good time to step into the barn and help 
himself to the corn. 
Back of the barn was a high hill, and on top 
of the hill lived a big black bear who was very 
hungry, too, and he thought if he could only 
catch the little white pig he should have a very 
nice dinner; so he crept carefully down the hill 
and into the barn, where piggy was having a fine 
feast. 
“Aha! my fat little, white little piggy wiggie,”’ 
Now you will 
be well punished for stealing your master’s 
corn;” and he caught him up and ran off with 
him in his mouth. 


ly that the farmer heard him, and wondered 
what was the matter. 








head constable, and I’}l tend to your case.” 


on his ear and drove him on. 


than before, and tried to run the other way; but 
the bear euffed him on the other ear and drove 
him on to the top of the hill. 

“Now you will make me just about four 
mouthfuls,” said the bear. ‘‘This is what hap- 
pens to little pigs that eat their master’s corn ;” 
and he showed his white teeth. 

But by this time the farmer had reached the 
top of the hill; and the bear, hearing a rustling 
in the leaves, stood up on his hind legs to see 
what was the matter. 

The farmer saw him, and pointed his gun at 
the white spot in his breast. Bang went the 


THE YOUTHS 


But the little pig cried ‘‘Quee, quee,” so loud- 


He went to the door just 


in time to see the big bear running around the] He has been taught that he must be quite still 


corner of the barn with the white pig in his] while Mr. M. asks a blessing on their food; so 
mouth. Then he ran to his.bedroom for his gun. | unless he comes at once when the cage door is 


“Now march straight up this hill,” said the 


bear to the pig. “We'll see if you are going to| them, rejected it as indignantly as did this little 
steal any more of your good master’scorn. I’m canary!—Christian Weekly. 


“Quee, quee,”’ cried the little pig, and tried to 
run away; but the bear gave him a smart cuff} WHAT A CHILD THOUGHT OF THEM. 


The little white pig cried “quee, quee,’”’ louder | no good effect. 
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COMPANTON. 
“This is what happens to bears that steal my 
little white pigs,’’ said the farmer, as he took off 
the bear’s shaggy coat. Then he took the trem- 
bling little pig in his arms and carried him down 
the hill and put him safely in his pen. ¥ 
When the cold evenings came, the farmer’s lit- 
tle boy spread the hear’s shaggy skin down be- 
fore the kitchen fire, and curled himself up on it 
for a nice nap. Quin DaRRALL. 

ses calla 
THE CROWS. 

Caw—caw—caw. That’sacrow talking. Some 
say you can teach a tame crow to say a few 
words. I should think you might; for this 
sounds as if he tried to say corn—corn—corn. 
They flap their wings and fly close by us. You 
think they want their breakfast? Ah, they had 
that long ago. You and I were not up then. 
They had some meat and corn. 
Where do they get meat? They find some 
worms out in the field. Some men think they 
just dig up corn. They do that. But they eat 
worms, too. So they do good, for the worms 
would cat the corn when it gets large, and kill it. 
Once a man had a tame crow. The crow 
stayed with him a good while, but one day he 
went off. . The man did not know where he was, 
but thought some one shot him. 
He did not see him for a year. Then he came 
back with some other crows. The man who 
owned him stood on the bank of a stream. 
The crow left the flock and flew down to. this 
man. What did the crow say? “I’m glad to 
see you, sir,’”’ was what he wanted to say. He 
was glad to see the man who had been good to 
him. 
The man tried to take hold of the crow, but 
the crow would not be caught. He looked up 
and saw the rest of the crows, and he flew off 
with them. They did not see him again. 
May be his mate was with the other crows, 
and they made a nest up in some hizh tree. 
What do they make anest out of? O they 
find a few thin bits of bark, and some sticks, 
and some moss. Sometimes they stick these 
things together with mud. Then they fly off 
and hunt up some horse-hair or wool to line it 
with. That makes it warm for the eggs. 
How many eggs are there? Four. They are 
pale green with marks on them. 
You think they must be pretty? Well, they 
are. The crows have gone out of sight now. But 
they or some more will he back before long with 
their caw—caw—caw. Then you must think of 
what I have told you. 
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THE TEMPERANCE BIRD. 
Mary M. has a pet canary bird. 
Every day, at meal times, Mary opens the cage 
door, and Dick flies out and alights upon her 
shoulder, where he stays until the meal is over. 





opened, he waits in silence until the blessing is 
over. 
Once fairly perched on Mary’s shoulder, he 
expects a taste of every thing she eats; and 
whenever she drinks, she holds up‘to him a 
spoonful of tea or coffee, which he sips with rel- 
ish. 
One day Mary was ill, feeling no appetite, and 
growing often very faint. The doctor ordered 
brandy and water to revive her; and when she 
tasted it, Dick, as usual, called for his. share. 
He laid his little head against her face caressing- 
ly, peeped and coaxed, till, just for fun, she de- 
termined to gratify him. 

Bat no sooner had Dick tasted the brandy than 
he flew into a violent passion, shook his head, 
stamped his feet and beat his wings, scolding 
sharply all the time. Then, in disgust, he flew 
back into his cage, and would neither come out 
nor notice Mary again all day. 

O, that our boys, when spirits are offered 











Religion that puts on repulsive forms produces 
“Be not of a sad countenance, 
as the hypocrites are.’”’? Even the heathen sa- 
cred books rebuke the practice. A Buddhist sto- 
ry illustrates: 


A number of naked friars were assembled in 
the house of the daughter of Anatha-pindika. 
She called her daughter-in-law, Sumagadha, and 
said,— 

“Go and see those highly respectable persons.” 

Sumagadha, expecting to see some of the 
saints, ran out, full of joy. But when she saw 
these friars, with their hair like pigeon wings, 
covered by nothing but dirt, offensive, and look- 
ing like demons, she became sad. 

“Why are you sad?” said her mother-in-law. 








add a handful without counting it.” 


gun, and down fell the old bear, dead. 

















Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
BURIED TOWNS AND CITIES. 


We saw twenty real gorillas. 

If mamma does, I don’t like him. 

If I were going to America, then should you fol- 
low me. 

Remember, wicked boy, who sees you. 

Take care lest Johnny stumble. 

Although I was vaccinated well, I may possibly 
catch the small pox. 

He showed pique because I rejected his proposal. 
Is Mr. Isemont really ill? 

1 will let you know by post-card if fish is cheap 
in town. 

Tell Lewis to note them down. 

Amasa, come quickly to me, 

If Elizabeth helps you, she may stay. 


2. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


One who assists in irregular warfare. 

To show. 

A bird. 

A girl's name. 

A tire-arm. 

Lazy. 

7. A girl’s name. 

My initials give the name of a State; my finals the 
capital of that State. ZENO 
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WORD SQUARE. 


The stars and stripes. 
Benevolence. 

To affirm. 

A seed. 


5. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in jeer, but not in taunt. 

My second is in need, but not in want. 

My third is in swim, but not in float. 

My fourth is in sheep, but not in goat. 

My jifth is in shape, but not in form. 

My sizth is in rain, but not in storm. 

My seventh is in space, but not in extent. 

My eighth is in penny, but not in cent. 

My whole is a musical instrument. J. E. 8. 





Conundrums. 


Why is the Emerald Isle loftier than the Alps? 
Because it’s (h)Ireland, of course. 

What do all little folks do before going to sleep? 
Shut their eyes, of course. 

What is the difference between a fisherman and a 
lazy schoolboy? One baits his hook, the other hates 
his book. 

Why is real Indian ink like a deaf person? Be- 
cause we cannot make it hear (here), 

Why might carpenters say there is no such thing 
as milk? Because they never sa” any. 

Why is the letter N like our Annie when the cow 
munched up her new doll? Because it is in-conso- 
lable. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Hat, Mat, Pat, etc. 

2. B-one. 

8. A miss is as good as a mile. 

4. Farm, Arno, Toast, Hush, Eye, Rover. Fa- 
THER, MOTHER. 

5. London, Paris, Canton, Berlin, New Haven, 
Boston, Annapolis, Quebec, Thebes, Concord, Rome 
Naples, Hamburg, Odessa, Nice, Lyons. 


N. B.—Our young friends who have sent their 
answer to the prize enigma to this oflice, must not 
be surprised if they do not hear from it. They will 
see by looking at lh tees 2 agaiu, that it was not 
the publishers of the Companion who offered the re 
ward, but the author of the enigma. All answers 
should be sent to him, not to us. 





Tux Brstx is a window in this prison of hope, 
through which we look into eternity. 


Next to noyeton uest friends, the best acquisi- 
tion is that of good books. 

He who steals my purse, steals trash,’’ emphati- 
cally declared an orator, haranguing from the ros- 
trum. But when he descended into the crowd, and 


Sumagadha replied, “O, mother, if these are |g pickpocket relieved him of the trash, he yelled as 





saints what must sinners he like!” 


loud as anybody for the police. 
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DESERTING THE DYING. 


It is hard, at best, to bear the weakness and pain 
which go before death. But it must be horrible to 
die alone, as the Esquimaux leave their best friends 
to do, through cruel superstitions: 

Nothi ig in the revelations of the conditions of ex- 
istence among the Esquimaux is so terrible as their 
treatment of the dying. When death is near, the 
sufferer is left alone within the ice-hut; the lamp is 
supplied for the last time—if there is any blubber to 
spare just then; if not, the end must be awaited in 
cold and darkness—the aperture is closed by ice- 
blocks, and the death-chamber becomes the tomb. 

The unhappy creatures believe that if they re- 
mained with the dying, the fur clothes worn on the 
occasion (and, of course, their most valuable posses- 
sion) never could be worn again; also, that any they 
might then be making, by the aid of fishbone needles 
and reindeer sinews, would be useless. 

So the sole notion of the supernatural they enter- 
tain distorts their usually gentle natures, and serves 
to lessen the interval of their removal from the 
brutes by establishing the trait of desertion of the 
dying in common between them. No wonder Capt. 
Hall was seized with horror when he learned the ex- 
istence of this custom; learned it from his favorite 
Tookroolito, too, an Esquimaux woman, who, with 
her husband, had been in England, and had seen 
men and cities, but who had just abandoned a dying 
woman, and gave her reasons for doing so with per- 
fect good faith and earnestness. 

No wonder he rushed to the igloo, and tore away 
the ice-blocks, and remained with the dying woman, 
even at the risk of his life from the fearful cold. He 
induced one man, a relative of the woman, to hold a 
light for him while he reverently laid out the dead 
body on its snow-bed, with an ice-block under the 
head, the hands already beginning to freeze upon the 
bosom, and lumps of snow upon the eyelids. Then 
he carefully sealed up the aperture, that the dogs 
might not eat the remains, and left’ her to the rest 
which one thinks must be most welcome to these peo- 
ple, of all toiling, suffering humanity. 


$+ —- —_ -— 
WATER-SPOUTS ON LAND. 

In the Western States there are sudden and extra- 
ordinary falls of water, much like water-spouts burst- 
ing in the ocean. The Golden Hill (Nevada) News 
describes a phenomenon of this kind: 


Cloud bursts occur in the summer season during 
heavy thunder storms, and are simply rain showers 


of sudden and extraordinary violence. Some over- | 


laden cloud sailing over a mountainous locality 
merely turns its watery contents loose, and it comes 
streaming down, flooding the hill-sides, from whence 
the water flows in sheets into the ravines. So sud- 
den is the flood, that where not a drop of water has 

en seen for weeks or months, a large, turbulent, 
overwhelming torrent comes pouring down, carry- 
ing away trees, rocks and every thing else before it, 
washing away railroads, bridges, toll roads, houses; 
in fact every thing in its way. One of these floods 


thus pouring down a steep, dry mountain canon, fre- | 


quently shows an advancing front of logs, bushes, 
huge boulders and similar debris, twelve or fifteen 
feet high. Woe to any unlucky teamster who hap- 
a= to be passing with his loaded wagon along the 

«dof the canon. Those who understand matters 
are able to guard against the impending calamity by 
Eyring their wagons out of the ravine and upon the 

ill-sides as far as possible; or, if they have no time 
for that, they will unhitch their animals and give 
thema chance toescape. Instances are known where 
oue of these cloud bursts has occurred on some broad 


slope, where, having no ravine to carry off the water, 
it has ploughed and torn a channel for itself of great 
depth and extent. 

sendin 


AT THE GRAND CONCERT. 


A farmer took his wife to a grand concert, and, 
after listening with apparent enjoyment, the pair 
became suddenly interested in one of the grand cho- 
ruses: ‘All we, like sheep, ogee astray.”’ First, 
a sharp soprano voice exclaimed,— 

* All we, like sheep’ —— 

Next, a deep voice uttered, in the most earnest 
tones,— 

“All we, like sheep” —— 

Then all the singers at once asserted,— 

“All we, like sheep’”’—— $ 

“Well, J don’t!” exclaimed old Rusticus to his 
partner. “I like beef and bacon, but I can’t bear 
sheep meat!”’ 

There was an audible titter in that vicinity, but 
the splendid music attracted attention from the pair, 
and they quietly slipped out. 


a 
THE IGNOBLE PEANUT. 


The boys are not likely to be deprived of their fav- 
orite pocket diet just yet, it seems: 


The peanut mania is raging to such an extent in 
some of the counties of middie Tennessee, that some 
of the farmers are confining almost their whole ef- 
forts to their cultivation. The crop is kept well cul- 
tivated, and unless some unforeseen calamity befalls 
the crop, it will surpass any previously grown both 
in quality and quantity. From numerous inquiries 
made of dealers and farmers we are dixposed to put 
down the total crop for the year 1872, of middle Ten- 
nessee, at 1, 100,000 bushels.— Nashville Union. 

Lae aes 
PURIFYING HIS WELL, 

They tell about a man who heard that well-water 
could be puritied with lime, so he emptied a bushel 
aud a half into his well, and felt blissful and happy. 
it turned out that, because of the dryness of the sea- 
son, there were only three feet of water in the well, 
and ever since his experiment he has been selling a 

ood article of whitewash to his neighbors at two 
Coohets for a cent, and walking a mile and a half to 
the creek for drinking water for his family. He has 
his doubts now about lime being a good purifier. 


deerreincintlpionaiiendoae 
HOW IT’S DONE, 


Mr. Worthen, State geologist of Illinois, has 
found out how toads get inside of solid rocks. The 
toad, having crept into a crevice for the winter, for- 
gets to wake up and come out until the dripping of 
the water holding carbonate of lime in solution seals 
himup. Andthere heis. The real wonder, after all, 
is notin the getting of the toad into the rock, but 
that he should stay alive after he gets in. 
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HOW DID YOU CATCH IT? 


A gentleman in Massachusetts, being threatened 
witha contagious disease, said to his little son, who, 
in an affectionate mood, wished to embrace him, 
“You mustn’t hug me; you'll catch the scarlet fever.’”’ 
Willie, ces back, looked in amazement upon 
his papa, (who, by the way, is a pattern of propriety), 
and quickly asked, ““Why, papa, who did you hug!” 

petites 
SAUCY. 

A young gentleman, on the occasion of a pleasant 
visit to a young lady friend, inquired if she would 
not kindly teach him to play croquet. “O, yes,’’ was 
the courteous 7 of the fair one, “I'll teach you to 
play’’—then adding, with a keen appreciation of the 
characteristics of the opposite sex, “you will easily 
learn how to cheat, yourself.” 
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MRs,. PARTINGTON says she gets up every morn- 
ing at the shrill carrion of the chandelier. 


“Don’r you remember the next word in your les- 
son? It’s the word after cheese. What comes after 
cheese?”’ ‘“‘Mouse,”’ triumphantly exclaimed the puz- 
zled pupil. 


A Scorcn peasant girl, on arriving for the first 
time at the turnpike gate nearest Glasgow, knocked 
and inquired, ‘Is this Glasgow?” and being an- 
swered in the aflirmative, asked, ‘Is Peggy in?’’ 


A youn alligator has been let loose in a pond in 
Quincy, his manceuvres affording great sport for the 
boys, who gather about the pond to watch his antics. 
He is -ery partial to young ducks, and gobbles them 

without ceremony if they happen to come within 
the reach of his capacious jaws. 


LATELY an English plough was introduced into 
one of the provinces of India, and the natives were 
taught its superiority over their own clumsy machin- 
ery. At first astonished and delighted at its effects, 
as soon as the agent’s back was turned, they took if, 
painted it red, set it up on one end and worshipped it. 


A Poor little Terre Haute baby has been cruelly 
named Ephraim Elijah Joshua, and his parents are 
still atlarge. When that baby arrives at the age of 
twenty-one, itis to be hoped that he will strive to 
repay the kindness of his progenitors in a proper 
manner. By the way, what will his pet name be, 
Eph, Lige or Josh? 


A GENTLEMAN, who desires his name suppressed 
on account of respectable connections, was digging 
worms in a meadow along Mill Brook, one forenoon, 
when he was suddenly shot through the air, and on 
looking around was gratified to see that there was a 
stream of water between him and a ferocious bull.— 
Danbury News. 


A man living near Pittsfield has a plucky little black 
and-tan terrier, and the little fellow doesn’t alto- 
gether fancy woodchucks on the premises. He went 
for one the other day, and ‘they fit, and fit’’ for over 
an hour, when the dog gave it up and ran home, 
covered with blood and howling from his wounds. 
The woodchuck died an hour after, and the way that 
black-and-tan kept his tail a-wagging was a sight to 
see. 
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THE following whimsical will in rhyme was writ- 
| ten by Wiliam Hunis, a gentleman of the chapel un- 
| der Edward VI., and clerwards chapel-master to 
| Queen Elizabeth: 
To God, my soule I do bequeathe, because it is His 
| owen, 
My body to Jaye in the graye, where to my friends 
best known; 
Executors I will none make, thereby great stryfe 
may grow, 
Because the goods that I shall Jeave will not pay all 
owe, 





COMPANION. 


SEPT. 19, 1872. 








R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
« Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old at, 74 
Sudbury Street. Boston 37— 


‘REE.—Grant or Greeley photographs. Enclose 3c 
stamp w KIMBALL & CO., Proprietors of Dr. Kim- 
ball’s Balsam, Augusta, Me. pS Pa. 37—2t 
HITE’S SPECIALTY tor Dy-pepsia cures the 
disease. H. G. WHI1E, Proprietor, 107 Washington 
St , Boston, Mass, Price $1 per bottle. : _ 2— 
K. PHOENTX, Bloomington Nursery, Ill.; 600 
e« acres: 21st year; 12 Green-Houses; Trees, Bulbs, 
a Nursery Swek; 4 Catalogues, 20 cents. 
—12t 











MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
4 Kev Check Outfits. Catalagues, sam- 


ples and full particulars FREE. 8S. M. SPENcEk, Brattle- 
boro’, Vt. Seas 





GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 

work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 

S, oTisees & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 
~ 





NPRECEDENTED Sales! Large Commissions! 

Wanted—Agents, male and female to sell Pictures 
everywhere. One alone has retailed over 11,500 Send 
stamp. WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn. 31—13t 


BULBS Hyancinth, named, 25c. each, $3 per 
doz.; unnamed, lic. each, $1.50 per doz.; 
Tulip unnamed, 50c. eet named, $l per doz., post 
paid, SARA H. M2 RTIN, Marblehead, ass. 33—lt 


OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. KNIGHT & 
CRAPO, Box 1277, Concord, N. H., will send 30 differ- 
ent used stamp s, including Finland, German Empire and 
others quite RARE tor only 20 39—I1tp 
you CAN sell my little Landscape Chromas, at one- 
half promt. and coloured Straws, for frames, in your 
own village. Try! samples by mail, terms, etc., 10c. J. 
JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. Cam- 
pign Banucrs with stafls $1,50 per hundred. 


T° THE WORKING CLASS, male or female, 

—$30 a weck guaranteed. Kespectable employment 

at home, day or evening; no capital required; business 

new; full instructions and valuable package goods to start 

with sent free by mail. Address, with six cents return 

—— M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Cortland St., New York. 
37—2tp. 











ROWN’S TEETHING CORDIA 
FOR CHILDREN. 
PLEASANT, RELIABLE AND SAFE, 
ONLY 25 CENTS. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 
STANLEY, GIBBONS & CO.’s 


Descriptive price catalogue, illustrated cover, in colors, 34 
pages, including every postage stamp issued, post free 
eight cents. Dealers’ list two cents. 


STANLEY, CIBBONS & CO., 
Stamp Importers, 
Treville St., Plymouth, England. 


EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT. 

COMER'’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, conducted with 
signal ability and success for thi ty-two (32) years past un- 
der the same management. and attended by seventeen 
thousand (17,000) students, continues from its lon s expe- 
rience and extensive mercantile connections to possess 
great advantages, the confidence of the community, and 
has thereby peculiar facilities for providing suitable em- 
ployment for its graduates (male and female), many of 
whom are now at the head of extensive establishments, 
while th is hold responsible positions in this and 
other cities, 

Phe 1HIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL CATALOGUE AND CrRcr- 
LAR, containing full intormation, with styles of Hanp- 
WRITING taught, and list of Mr. Comer’s works on 


PENMANSHIP, BOOK-KEEPING, NAVIGATION, &c. 


sent by mail, or may be had FREE at the College. 
Morning Sessions, 9 to 2, every business day throughout 
the year. Evenings, 7 to9, from Ist October to Ist April. 
GEORGE N. COMER, A.M, President, 323 Washing- 
ton street, corner of West Street, Boston. 37—6t 


JOHN B. CALDER, 
LOCK BOX 660, PROVIDENCE, R. 1., 
DEALER IN 
American and Foreign Postage Stamps. 
34 Price List sent on receipt of lic. 13t 
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NATURE'S REM 


VEGETIN 


THE BLoop PURIFIER 


VEC NE is made exclusively from the juices of care- 
fully selected barks, roots and herbs, and so strongly con- 
centrated that it will effectually eradicate from the sys- 
tem every taint of Scrofula, Scrofulous Humor, Tumors, 
Cancer, Cancerous Humor, Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, 
Canker, Faintness at the S h, and all di that 
arise from impure blood. Sciatica, Inflammatory and 
Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Gout and Spinal Com- 
plaints, can only be effectually cured through the blood 

For Ulcers and Eruptive diseases of the skin, Pustules, 
Pimples, Blotches, Boils, Tetter, Scaldhead and Ring- 
worm, VEGETINE has never failed to effect a permanent 
cure. 

For Pains in the Back, Kidney Complaints, Dropsy, 
Female Weakness, Leucorrhea, arising from internal ul- 
ceration, and uterine diseases and General Debility, VEG 
ETINE acts directly upon the causes of these complaints. 
It invigorates and strengthens the whole system, acts 
upon the secretive organs, allays inflammation, cures ul- 
ceration and regulates the bowels. 

For Catarrh, Dyspepsia, Habitual Costiveness, Palpita- 
tion of the Heart, Headache, Piles, Nervousness and Gen- 
eral prostration of the Nervous System, no medicine has 
ever given such perfect satistaction as the VEGETINE. 
It purifies the blood, cleanses all of the organs, and poss- 
esses a controlling power over the Nervous system. 

The remarkable cures effected by VEGETIN E have in- 
duced many physicians and apothecaries whom we know 
to prescribe and use it in their own families. 

In fact, VEGETINE is the best remedy yet discovered 
for the above diseases, and is the only reliable BLOOD 
PURIFIER yet placed before bas public. 











Prepared by i, R. STEVENS, 
oston, Mass, 

Price $1 25 

Sold by all Druggists. 17—eowl3t 





SEAVEY, FOSTER & BOWMAN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Eureka Machine Twist, 


50 and '00 yard Spools for hand or machine use; 1 oz. and 
% oz. Spools for manufacturing purposes. And the 


EUREKA BUTTON-HOLE TWIST, 
10 yard Spools, all of which are warranted in every re- 
spect. For sale at retail by all Trimming Stores, and at 


wholesale by the manufacturers, 42 Summer Street, Bos- 
ton, 4 30—cow9t 





FASHIONS FOR FALL AND WINTER. 
Golden Opportunity. 





GODIVA. This Polonaise isone of our latest Parte ‘oveltics- 
It contains many new and very valuable features. W(theut looping 
it can be worn asa long tight-fitting ine, or Loupe ? (as shown 
in cut) it is ye ake ape merionmae T a _— 
passes over the ders and forms a neat | ust cape iu froat an: 

‘aAjustable ;”” may be wern or notas fancy oo consti- 
tuting two entirely different Polonaise in appearance. The back piece 
is sometimes mae in velvet cfeatin, and richly trimmed, and com- 

letes a brilliant toilet when worn with a house dress. Besides its 

tiful variations it is well adapted to any material. Takes six 

ards of 24 iuch ie. Price c Spec with cloth model ONE 
LLAR. See PREMIU M OFFER below. 
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NEW FALL WRAP, is a sacque and cape, with a thribvie 
box-pleat laid on the under side in the back, and in place of the 
broad — of last season ; just the three edges are visible from 
each side, giving the appearance of six round fel the cape 
slopes gracefully to the back, and is Jeft oper. to trim. @ sacque 
has a Jarge sleeve, which can be used or not, as weather or com- 
fort demand. 

We give this as one of the very best for fall and winter cloak 
made ia either velvet or cloth. e original is of dark blue ladies’ 
cloth. Seolloped and bound with velvet ard velvet buttons. 
Takes three yards of ladies’ cloth. Pattern, with cloth model, 50 


cents. See premium cffer below. 
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PRESTO. Chemise for lady. I 

other styies is owing toits perfect fitting band and sleeve. The 

curved arm-size is an improvement of value, as it will not 

eut the shoulder or bend the arm, and also avoids the homely, 
rplexing gusset. Takes three yards linen for medium-size. 
attern, with cloth model, 25 cents. See Premium below. 


We give a CLOTH MODEL with each pattern which SHOWS 
every seam, pleat, gather, loop, ete., how to put ment 
by the pattern, and how it will look when com By the 

who can sew ean FINISH the 


f Cloth Models an 
most diff : ly as the plainest. They are PER- 


rect ous. 
Premium Offer! 
If you write the following, viz. : 
(Rural, 1170, 1165, 762,) 


and sign your name, giving your P. O., Co. and State, and 
then inclose it, with One Dol/ar and Ten C-nts, to us, we 
will make you a year/y subscriber to Smith’s /ilustrated 
Pattern Bazaar (begin with the present No.), and send to 
you by return mail a/l the patterns, with cloth models 
compiete, of the three above engravings, as premium. 
Now is the time to Subscribe! 

ither of the above patterns sent by mail upon receipt 
of its marked price. 


SMITH’S 
ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BAZAAR, 


One Dollar a Year. 


Premium! See above “ Premium Offer.” 
It is the best and cheapest fashion m7gazine in the ror /d. 
It is the New York City ladies’ authority in o/{ matters 
pertaining to toilets. It is the only fashion publication. 3: 
this country that imporis Styles and selis patterms ©. 


them. 

‘The present number contains a large double-) fashion 
plate, 11 by 22 inches, printed on beautiful, avy, rose- 
tint paper; Foreign Correspondence; Criticisms; Stories: 
Hints, Etc., Ete.—with information in detail upon all parts 
of ladies’, misses’ and children's dress and dress making. 

Also a Ha/f-price Cneck, which entitles each holder to 
select any pattern contained in this number by sending 


half price. 
Single Copy 25 Cents. 
The American News Co. supply the Trade. 
roa Catalogue of Fall and Winter Styles mailed upon 
pt of stamp and address. 
Be particular to address, very plainly, 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
SMiTH’s PATTERN Bazaar, 


%eowtf 914 Broadway, New York. 
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